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HINTS TO YOUNG TROUT FISHERS 


W. B S. 


The beginner in trout fishing is usu- 
ally at a loss to know what sort of an 
outfit to procure for himself, and he is 
apt to sink not a little money in futile 
experiments before his experience has 
taught him what is best. Without 
claiming any extraordinary proficiency 
as a fly-caster, the writer may perhaps 
be able to give some suggestions, based 


upon his own experience in Rocky - 


Mountain streams, fishing for native 
brook trout exclusively, that may be of 
service to the tyro. Some of his views 
may be challenged, and all that can be 
said of them is that they are based upon 
ten summers’ work with the fly rod in 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming and Montana 
waters. Nothing has been taken for 
granted ; experimentation has been care- 
ful, and a few of the conclusions are 
here given. 

The rod should be 10 or 1014 feet 
long. The reel-seat should be below the 
hand, and the handle should be of solid 
cork and nothing else. Cork veneer or 
celluloid strips are not durable. 


In selecting the rod, care should be 
taken to see that it has action from the 
tip to the butt. With a stiff rod it is 
very difficult to make long casts, and a 
supple one entails far less fatigue upon 
the arm. It is probably safest to take 
an experienced friend along when mak- 
ing one’s selection. It is well to start 
right, for the beginner, with no precon- 
ceived notions, can usually accustom 
himself to almost anything. Habits 
once formed are not easy to break, and 
if they happen to be bad ones, their pos- 
sessor is handicapped from the start. 

The line should be waterproofed silk, 
not over G in size, and H is probably 
better. Here, as in most cases, a cheap 
article is a losing investment, though it 
is not necessary to embark into the fancy 
tapered affair costing two or three cents 
a foot. The main thing is to have the 
waterproofing well done, for if not, it 
soon wears off, the line soaks up water, 
clings to the rod and is extremely hard 
to handle effectively. Fifty yards is the 
proper length. The sizes recommended 
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may seem small to the uninitiated, but 
they are plenty large enough to handle, 
if ordinary water, the largest native 
trout that ever swam, and they will 
stand all that the gut leader will. In 
all my experience, I have never had a 
line part unless previously frayed, or 
unless the fish became entangled in some 
obstruction. An excellent line may be 
had for a cent a foot. 


There is, to my notion, but one sort of 
reel and that an automatic. To be sure, 
there is in some minds a great prejudice 
against this contrivance, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is founded 
on ignorance. A man who has never 
been used to anything but the ordinary 
reel concludes some day to try an auto- 
matic. To such, it is a delusion and a 
snare, and is discarded with profanity 
and disgust. Its use cannot be mastered 


in a day by anyone, but a very little 
practice suffices, and when one has once 
become accustomed to it, there is nothing 
to be compared with it for efficiency and 


ease of operation. The only possible ob- 
jection that ean be successfully urged 
against it is that it is almost too deadly 
to be sportsmanlike. A hooked fish has 
almost no show at all against it, and the 
man who uses it can go over from 50 to 
100 per cent. more water in a given time 
than with the ordinary reel and he will 
eateh fish which are so lightly hooked 
that with an ordinary reel he would nev- 
er see them. He will also save, through 
the ease with which he puts out and re- 
trieves his line, an immense amount of 
wear and tear upon his nerves and tem- 
per. Tue literal truth is that the man 
who condemns the automatic for fly-fish- 
ing either has gotten hold of a bad one, 
or else does not know what he is talking 
about. As to which particular make is 
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the best it is impossible to say, but prob- 
ably either the Yawman & Erbe or the 
Martin. 

Buy your gut in hanks and make your 
own leaders. The knots are simple and 
learned at first sight, from some experi- 
eneed friend or almost any book on an- 
gling. Some of the catalogues issued by 
dealers in fishing tackle contain cuts 
showing them. The advantages in tying 
your own leaders are not slight. For 
one thing, you can make a leader for 
about five cents, the equal of which you 
eould seareely buy at a store for ten 
times that. For another, parts of broken 
or frayed leaders may be worked over 
into new ones. Not least, you may re- 
pair broken tackle while standing in 
mid-stream. Three loops are my pref- 
erence in a leader about six feet long. 


The gut comes in strands usually elev- 
en or twelve inches in length and I put 
a loop every two lengths, beginning at 
the bottom. It is best also to make the 
loops themselves double throughout, as 
they fray most at the point of attach- 
ment to the main leader. Make them 
pretty large, as when small they are 
quite unhandy. Buy the best quality of 
gut, and pretty heavy. The Rocky 
Mountain trout has not become suffi- 
ciently sophisticated to require the use 
of fine-drawn gut, or of any stain. 


A landing net is a necessity, though 
it is possible, of course, to lead large fish 
ashore, after they are tired out, and 
where the water is shoal enough. But 
this is cumbersome, many fish are lost in 
this manner, and it requires too much 
time, especially if the fisherman is in 
mid-stream and has to go ashore every 
strike he makes. Here again buy the 
best, with a good steel or bronze frame, 
collapsible. The cheap affairs are many 











and various, but their chief use is to sell 
to children and to tenderfeet. The 
screw-socket in the handle invariably 
comes out, thus rendering them worth- 
less. A good net ring should last many 
years, and is well worth $2 or there- 
abouts. My preference is for a pretty 
long handle, for it is no more difficult to 
earry, tucked under the left arm and 
held there by pressure only, and it saves 
much valuable time, With a short han- 
dle it is necessary to bring the fish very 
close, and this means that he must be 
thoroughly tired out first. And on a 
stream with a high bank the short han- 
dle is a great nuisance. The reason the 
element of time is so strongly dwelt upon 
is that fish are apt to be more or less 
spasmodie in their rising; night also 
cometh when no man ean fish, for moun- 
tain trout, at any rate; and it is best to 
be expeditious when the rising fit is on. 


Get a small-meshed net. That usually 
sold is large-meshed and water-proofed. 
The Jarge mesh is the most vexatious 
thing that I ever used in any outdoor 
sport. It is hardly possible to move 
without its eatching one of the buttons 
of your coat or on a twig, and this seems 
always to occur at the time you have 
just hooked a big fish and have neither 
hands nor eyes to devote to disengaging 
it. The waterproofing is needless, as 
you are sure to tear the net to pieces on 
various obstructions before it ever has a 
chance to rot or wear out. 


For use in any rough country, folding 
canvas creels are undoubtedly the best 
and they are much less expensive than 
the baskets. They can be put into & 
very small compass, and tied on a horse 
or stuck into a pack, without danger of 
destruction. When they begin to smell 
to heaven, as they will if you fish a great 
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deal, they can be easily restored to sweet- 
ness by boiling and washing. And they 
are almost indestructible. -The cost 
should not exceed $1. Get the largest 
size, which is ‘supposed to hold 25 
pounds. 

By all means buy a leather-bound 
eanvas rod ease. It will protect the rod 
from injury, but is especially useful in 
the mountains, where one often has to 
use a horse to reach the stream he is to 
fish. The rod ease, containing the rod 
and collapsed landing net and ring, can 
be tied on the saddle like a gun scab- 
bard, and thus aceoutred the fisherman 
ean go almost anywhere without incon- 
venience. Such a rod case ought to cost 
not much over a dollar. One made of 
sole leather costs more and does not lend 
itself so well to use in the mountains or 
on horseback. 


It is also a source of considerable sat- 
isfaction to have in one’s pocket on every 
fishing expedition a small spring scale, 
to weigh the big ones as they come from 
the water and before they have had a 
chance to dry out, and also for the pur- 
pose of determining when the lawful 
limit has been reached. A good scale 
costs not much less than a dollar; there 
are cheaper ones in plenty, but they are 
not always reliable. 


Not many kinds of flies, but plenty of a 
few kinds is the rule. For Rocky Moun- 
tain trout the following are best: Pro- 
fessor, grizzly king, gray hackle, royal 
eoachman, brown hackle. My prefer- 
encé is expressed by the order in which 
the names are given. In some waters, 
I have done better with the royal coach- 
man and the brown hackle than with the 
grizzly king and gray hackle, but the 
professor has led everywhere, and on the 
whole the gray flies are the next best. 
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A COLORADO TROUT STREAM NEAR THE SUMMIT OF BERTHOUD PASS. 
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There is probably no hard and fast rule 
applicable to all fishermen on all streams, 
but one thing is certain, that these are 
the best flies for the mountain trout, and 
that there are no others worth much con- 
sideration. One of the greatest ‘‘kill- 
ings’’ that the writer ever made was with 
a black gnat after all else had failed, and 
such experiences are not uncommon. 
None the less, these are the flies. The 
tackle dealer often recommends a much 
wider selection. If you feel that you 
must have a greater variety, a few plain 
coachmen, white millers, black gnats 
and yellow hackles may prove to be of 
service on a pinch. Parmachenee belle, 
a great favorite in the East, is almost 
valueless for the mountain trout, as are 
also such well-known flies as march 
brown, Seth Green and cowdung. But, 
as the French saying is, the more you 
change it, the more it is the same thing, 
viz: Professor, grizzly king, gray 
hackle, royal coachman, brown hackle. 
There are various special flies sold par- 
ticularly for use on these trout. One 
and all are worthless. 

Nothing but a trial will determine 
what sizes are best in any given stream. 
It is my strong conviction that the tend- 
ency is to use flies that are too small. 
The small flies, No. 10 and smaller, may 
be necessary where the streams are shal- 
low or narrow or quiet, or where the 
trout are small or very wise. But these 
conditions are not very commonly met 
with in the Rockies. My advice is to 
use the largest fly circumstances will 
permit, for other things being equal, the 
larger the fly, the larger the fish that 
will rise to it. There may be exceptions; 
one of the largest mountain trout I ever 
caught was with a No. 10, but I am con- 
fident of the essential soundness of this 
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or 
The fishimg in some Idaho and 
Wyoming waters is perhaps the best in 
America, and there No. 2 is the thing. 
The writer has in mind a certain stretch 
of water where it is possible for one to 
take with a fly 150 pounds of trout in a 
day, and here the best size is No.1. To 
be sure, the trout run large, but the 
small fish take this huge fly just as 
greedily as the big fellows. and in gen- 
eral my experience has been that what 
the large fish rise to is none too big for 
the smaller ones, and it is beyond ques- 
tion that the larger fish do not rise so 
readily to the smaller flies as they do to 
the larger ones. 


view. 


It is best to buy good flies, but not too 
good. Those whose bodies do not easily 
wash out or ‘‘run’’ when wet are best. 


The gut should be reinforced. These 


flies should cost not over one dollar a 
dozen if bought of a dealer who is not 


trying to get rich quick. Reversed 
wing flies, with needle-pointed spring 
steel hooks, usually cost more, but the 
double-tied ‘feathers are scarcely worth 
paying the difference for, while the 
spring-steel hooks are a positive detri- 
ment. They are so brittle that they 
break off on very slight provocation. 
Most flies are tied on straight sprout 
hooks, but to me the bent hook has al- 
ways seemed preferable. 


There has never been much practical 
use for a fly-hook in the Rockies, owing 
to the limited number of varieties used 
in fly-fishing. But an oblong aluminum 
box, with felt pads, for moistening, is 
absolutely essential. The flies for the 
day’s use, together with an extra leader 
or two, may be laid in this before start- 
ing. These boxes cost 50 cents. Mine 
is ten years old and has seen, and will yet 
see, much service. 
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As to waders: Unless the fisherman 
is old or rheumatic; unless the water is 
very cold and the fishing is to be much 
prolonged, it is best not to have any- 
thing of this sort. Wear wool next 
the body, put on an old suit of clothes or 
duck trousers, and a pair of hob-nailed 
shoes and wade in. After the first 


water is more chilling by far than the 
stream itself. This ordinary thigh boot 
is, to my notion, far worse than nothing, 
not only for the reason that it does not 
reach high enough on the leg, but also 
because of its weight and clumsiness, 
which tire the wearer out. If it is 
thought that the legs must be protected, 
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WHIPPING THE WATERS OF THE WHITE RIVER, COLORADO. 


plunge, the fisherman does not feel the 
water and suffers no discomfort. No ill 
results need be apprehended by the fair- 
ly robust, and it is doubtful whether 
any other device will answer any better 
for those who are not robust, for with 
the rubber thigh boots almost invariably 
the fisherman exceeds the proper depth, 
thus filling them full of water, and on 
a fairly cool day a rubber boot full of 


the only really desirable rig is a pair 
of mackintosh wading pants, with stock- 
ing feet, made by the Goodyear India 
Rubber Glove Company. Care is taken 
to give the maker’s name, because it 
makes the best things of this sort that 
are produced in this country. These 
wading pants cost about $10. Over these 
must be worn a pair of hob-nailed shoes. 
To prevent chafing, it is necessary to 
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wear between the mackintosh stockings 
and the shoes a pair of heavy woolen 
socks. The shoes must be roomy and 
pliable, and it’ is best to have a pair 
especially adapted to this purpose, such 
as are sold by any first-class city dealer 
in sportsmen’s goods. Such a pair of 
shoes may be had at from $3.75 to $5.50, 
made especially to wear with these wad- 
ing pants. The mackintosh feet fit al- 
most as closely as a sock, and the whole 
contrivance is so light that it is almost 
as easy on the wearer as any ordinary 
pair of heavy trousers. These pants, 
however, have a serious drawback which 
makes their real utility rather problem- 
atical. There is no chance for the vapor 
and perspiration exuding from a man’s 
skin to evaporate, the pants being of ne- 
cessity air tight. All this moisture, 
therefore, condenses and wets the wear- 
er’s underelothes and the interior of the 
waders just about as effectually as if he 
had been in the water without any pro- 
tection whatever. For my own use, I 
prefer a pair of duck trousers, to which 
sand and mud do not readily eling, 
pretty heavy wool underwear next my 
skin, very heavy wool or cotton socks, 
and a pair of stout shoes. The best shoe 
is the blucher pattern, with a heavy pro- 
jecting sole and sole-leather counter 
around the heel, hob-nails on the heel 
and under the instep, and a pair of best 
hand-forged steel baseball shoe plates, 
riveted on the soles, all kept well satur- 
ated with neatsfoot oil. The plates are 
much. better than the hob-nails. Thus 
equipped, I have fished all day in No- 
vember when.it was so. cold that my line 
often stuck in the rings and tip because 
the water collecting on them was frozen. 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that I kept 
moving. 

So much for the essentials. If the 
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trip is to be a long one, away from. the 
haunts of men, better take along an 
extra rod. It need not be as good as 
your main standby, but you should have 
something to fall back on in case of ac- 
cident. It is well, too, to have with you 
extra rings and keepers, or snake guides, 
according to the original equipment of 
your rod, and an extra tip or two. With 
these should go silk for winding, and a 
one-ounce bottle of rod varnish. Most 
of the tackle dealers sell a fine thread for 
the winding, but a regular sewing twist, 
bought at the dry goods store, is better. 
being stouter, more easily put on and 
much more durable. Extra ferrules are 
handy also, to match those on the rod. 
One of the best trips I ever had would 
have been spoiled by the breaking of a 
ferrule, had I not been fortunate enough 
to meet a tourist party among whom was 
a man more provident than I, who had 
brought with him an extra pair, and 
with them, though they did not fit, I 
managed to rig up again in a place 
where it would have taken me three 
weeks at least to replace from a store 
the broken part. Without a file and a 
pair of pincers this work could not have 
been done. 

The extra line need not be of the best 
but there should be one of some sort, 
for a fine silk line cannot be spliced by 
an amateur and in pieces is not of ser- 
vice. My extra one is fairly heavy, for 
it sometimes happens that an opportun- 
ity offers to troll on some mountain lake, 
with a phantom minnow, or something 
similar, and the ordinary trout line is 
not heavy enough for this. 

A small bottle of oil would better be 
taken on long trips to use on the rod 
joints, to prevent their sticking, though 
if your hair is oily, to rub the ferrule 
through your flowing locks will answer. 
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But that joints will stick, even those 
made of German silver, I have found to 
my cost. 

Take also a box or two of split shot 
and a few plain hooks, for there are 
times and places when trout will not 
rise to the fly, and when their catching 
ceases to be a matter of sport and be- 
comes one of great desirability if not 
necessity. Once in Montana, out with 
an Indian, hunting goat, the larder got 
down to salt pork, bread and coffee. We 
came to a little stream, with pools, that 
looked like trout, but the water was al- 
most as white as milk, after a tremen- 
dous fall from its source, a glacier or a 
cliff high up on the mountainside. But 
with a plain hook, split shot and a few 
winged ants, grubbed out of the bank, 
we soon had all the fish we wanted to 
eat; one of them, I well remember, 
weighed almost four pounds. 


To be a successful fly fisherman, it is 
necessary not merely that a man should 
know the habits of the fish and how to 
handle the tools, but he must also have 
the proper equipment and he must keep 
it in order. One of the great secrets of 
success in any pursuit of game creatures, 
furred, feathered or finned, is: Be pre- 
pared. In fishing, the man whose rod 
and whose line are better than another’s 
will, other things being equal, cast 
farther and more accurately and will 
get more fish. The man whose flies are 
not of the right variety or size, whose 
leaders are frayed or rotten, who has no 
landing net, is so badly handicapped as 
to be really out of the race. Equipment 
cannot supply lack of skill or experience, 
but with the proper outfit there is hope 
that the beginner may acquire these. It 
is for him, when in the Rockies only, 
that the foregoing is intended. 


When Fadder Ban a Boy 


May fadder ban yoost offul sport vhen hay ban young lak may— 
Ay bat hay ban a terror from vhat Ay har hem say; 

Hay talling Uncle Ole vonce in vords of fearful sound 

Vhen hay shoot saxty-leven ducks von mile across a pond! 


Hay say hay chasing gret beeg bear for feefty hour or so, 

At last hay catch hem by de vool an kill hem vid von blow; 
Hay say hay vent for fishing vonce out by some leetle creek— 
Hay hook a fish so beeg an strong hay fight for yust a veek! 


Hay say hay hunting vonce for deer—tree day hay have no grub— 
A tousand volves come chasing hem—hay kill em vid a club! 

An many odder tengs hay done vhen hay ban young lak may 

Yee Cracker! vish Ay could ban so gude Ay har hem say! 


May fadder say dar never ban a man so strong lak hem—. 

Hay run von hundred yards in eight—and yoomp saxteen feet tei! 
Hay pole-vault easy twenty feet an lift up yoost a ton— 

Vhen fadder ban young man lak may hay ban a son-of-a-g7.n! 


Ay tank hay done such offul tengs vhen fadder ban a boy— 

Ay ask may Uncle Ole vonce an Ole laugh vid joy; 

Hay grab may oop an tal may it yoost ban time to laugh, 

For may derned ol fadder ban a joke—hay filled may oop vid chaff! 


NORMAN H. CROWELL. 
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BROWN BEARS OF ALASKA 








Their great size. Cunning of the animals in fishing for 
salmon, one of their heaviest diets. Foot notes bya guide. 








While many sportsmen, doubtless, and 
more specially the general public, are 
impressed with the popular belief that 
far-off Africa is the best land for big 
game hunting, few possibly are aware 
that the largest and most powerful flesh- 
eating animals in the world are to be 
found in Sub-Arctiec America. These are 
the giant brown bears of the Alaska Pe- 
ninsula. In fact, they are the king of wild 
beasts, as the biggest of them would 
weigh more than twice as much as the 
largest specimen of an African lion 
which will be killed by President Roose- 
velt, and are besides far superior in 
strength. These Ursine monsters, con- 
trary to general opinion, are not extra 
ferocious and are only combative when 
wounded and attacked at close quarters ; 
then they become more or less dangerous 
prey to. cope with. They are not cap- 
able of a quick rush or the cat-like 
spring of a lion, owing to their huge and 
clumsy forms. The pursuit of and 
bringing down of these colossal beasts 
probably affords the most thrilling ex- 
citement and genuine pleasure and tri- 
umph that falls to the sportsman, while 
a beautiful trophy skin, eleven or more 
feet long, covered with magnificent, 
shiny, brown pelage, is a prize usually 
cousidered equal to the cost and hard- 
ships of the journey. 

In the accompanying photograph is 
pictured one of the largest Alaskan 
brown bears so far brought into civiliza- 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


WALTER L. BEASLEY 


tion, over four feet high and weighing 
1,200 pounds. While intended as an 
important natural history specimen, it is 
likewise of much interest to sportsmen, 
affording a realistic glimpse of the enor- 
mous size and characteristic appearance 
of these huge carnivorous animals to be 
found in Alaska. This great beast, a 
magnificent representative of the species 
known as Ursus dalli gyas, which was 
secured by a special hunting expedition, 
has been mounted at the Museum of Na- 
tural History, New York. The power- 
ful and massive creature was come upon 
and shot the last of May, at Muller Bay, 
on the Bering Sea side of the Alaska 
Peninsula. The great animal was killed 
just after making a feast upon a full- 
grown caribou which it had slain and 
was in the act of burying. 

Among the living sights of these 
brown bears one of the largest in captiv- 
ity is ‘‘Ivan,’’ now in the New York 
Zoological Park. This formidable crea- 
ture is regarded as one of the mightiest 
of his race, and is strikingly shown in 
an upright attitude, towering eight feet 
in the air, in one of the photographs. 
In the reproduced photographs depicting 
the realistic size and appearaice of these 
two unrivalled type» of the Alaska 
brown bears and the accompanying nar- 
rative outlining some of their peculiar 
life habits, notably their wonderful 
method of salmon fishing, may be of 
timely interest to the general reader, 
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sportsman and contemplative hunter. 
The group of Alaskan brown bears, as 
shown in the illustrations, are quite dis- 
tinet from the grizzlies and blacks, and 
are characterized by their great size, 
high shoulders, massive heads and 
shaggy brown pelage. The Peninsula 
type is especially noteworthy from its 
powerful build, light brownish-yellow 
color, and the large and enormous thick- 
ness of the claws. There are two kinds 
of coloration commonly shown by these 
species of bears, the dark brown, such 
as the Admirality, Yakutat and Kadiak 
types, and the light, or even creamy 
brown of the Peninsula type. Natives 
report that they often have seen a light 
and dark cub following the same mother. 

From a natural history standpoint 
these great animals are very important, 
as they represent the fast-disappearing 
species of the giant brown bears of 


America, and are likewise especially in- 
teresting as possessing some very extra- 
ordinary intelligent and cunning habits, 
the most remarkable and ingenious being 
that of salmon fishing. This clever and 


astonishing feat is one hardly 
equaled by any other wild crea- 
tures of the animal world in their 
industrious efforts put forth to ob- 
tain food for self and offsprings. In 
their method of salmon catching, and in 
the dexterity displayed in handling of 
the fish, they exhibit a deftness of con- 
trol of their fore paws quite marvelous 
for their kind. This unique perform- 
ance, which is confirmed by recent ex- 
plorations of Mr. W. H. Osgood, of the 
Biological Survey, as accomplished by 
these monsters is uncommonly interest- 
ing. Though the brown bears avail 
themselves of everything the country af- 
fords in the way of eating when they 
come out of their winter quarters around 
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the first of April, including fruits, roots, 
grass and the flesh of the caribou, moun- 
tain sheep and mountain goat; but it is 
rarely, however, they secure a feast on 
these animals. Owing to their heavy 
size, preventing them from overtaking 
them in chase, fish is their principal and 
favorite food supply. As soon as the 
salmon begin to enter the streams in July 
from the sea, the big brown bears make 
fishing their chief business. As they 
usually travel in a family group, with 
several young cubs, both the old male 
and female perform the salmon fishing 
in order to furnish a plentiful supply to 
satisfy their own enormous appetites, as 
well as their young. Both the adults 
employ the same clever tactics when fish- 
ing. The salmon in large numbers usu- 
ally ascend the streams for the entire 
summer, and the supply is practically 
unlimited. In fishing the bears do not 
get all their prey in shallow water or on 
bars in small streams, as is generally 
supposed, but often go in comparatively 
deep water in large streams. The cubs 
do not attempt to fish, but stay on the 
bank and receive contributions tossed up 
by one of the parents. The old she-bear 
stands upright and wades in water even 
up to her neck, going very slowly with 
the current, watching the water and 
scarcely making a ripple in it. She 
holds her arms down at her sides with 
hands or paws spread, and when she 
feels a salmon coming up against her, 
quickly clutches it with her paws and 
throws it out on the bank to the expect- 
ant cubs. After supplying the cubs she 
tosses up a pile for herself, then puts 
the last fish in her mouth and goes ashore 
to enjoy her feast. If salmon are plenti- 
ful or easily obtained, the two sides of 
the fish are all that will be eaten. The 
cubs are not so particular, but chew the 
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heads as well as the other parts of the 
fish. 

During the fishing season the bears 
make deep trails in the grass along the 
banks of the streams. In the fall, to- 
wards the end of the salmon run, when 
fishing becomes unprofitable, most of the 
bears retire to the hills, where they feed 
on berries and put on fat during the 
last few weeks before going into their 
winter quarters. 

In the spring they also enjoy, now 
and then, a meal on ground squirrels. 
Hunting and digging these out seem to 
be a combination of business and pleas- 
ure, for the bears will often dig to a 
depth of two to three feet to secure one 
of these little animals. Their winter 


quarters or dens which they retire to in 
the fall, are chosen in remote places in 
the mountains, to which they are occa- 
sionally tracked by the natives, both 


with and without dogs. Sometimes, 
when disturbed, they come out for a 
short while in mid winter. The young 
are born in February, doubtless varying 
considerably in individual eases, for dur- 
ing the summer cubs of different sizes 
may be seen with the same mother. At 
birth the young are blind, naked and 
helpless; they vary in numbers from 
one to four. Two is the usual number, 
three is not very uncommon, while four 
is quite rare, They follow their mother 
until the end of their second summer, 
when they are often nearly as large as 
she is. Although numbers of the adults 
frequent some localities, it is generally 
safe to assume that three or four bears 
found together constitutes one family. 
The remote region well up on Muller 
Bay, on the western and Bering Sea 
side of the Alaska Peninsula west of the 
tree line, is frequented in the spring by 
considerable numbers of the brown bears, 
the giants of their race. Their habitat 
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is more or less a desolate wilderness, a 
vast area of mountainous, hilly and val- 
ley country, covered largely with a high 
jungle growth of thick adders, willows, 
etc. The country is also interspersed 
with various small streams and rivers 
flowing down from the mountains. Their 
hunting, however, requires a special 
campaign to be conducted against them. 
The camp site has to be changed and 
moved, daily or so, according to the pres 
ence of the bears.: The hunting party 
usually separates into two divisions; 
each climbs up some elevation which 
commands a wide sweep of the country, 
and with field glasses the neighboring 
region is carefully surveyed. In this 
way the bears are at first sighted; some 
will be well up on a mountain side or 
down in the valley or ravine foraging 
for food. Often when first discovered 
they will be a mile or so away, requiring 
speedy climbing and quick travel over 
a long stretch of ground before getting 
in good effective range. Usually it takes 
two or more shots, the best aim being at 
the shoulder, to bring down a huge sized 
specimen of 1,200 to 1,600 pounds. When 
first fired at the great beasts sometimes 
rise on their hind feet and, with a groan, 
sean the locality where the rifle report 
came from. If the hunter is detected 
the enraged and wounded creature is 
likely to start straight for his enemy. 
On closer approach of fifty or more 
yards, a few well-aimed shots will send 
the animal lifeless to the earth. ‘The 
fine, glistening, brown coat is removed 
as soon as possible from the body, well 
salted to insure preservation and then 
hung up to dry for a few days, after 
which ‘it is carefully rolled and tied up 
ready for shipment. 


Noting some inaccuracies in Mr. Beas- 
ley’s story—and yet desiring very much 
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to publish it for the general information 
that it contained, we requested a read- 
ing of it, with criticisms if necessary, by 
Mr. L. L. Bales, the Alaskan guide, and 
received the following letter from him: 


Editor Outdoor Life: Your favor of 
the 25th, with enclosure, received to- 
day. I will make notes on same as per 
your request: In regard to statements 
made on page 1, would say they are cer- 
tainly eapable of a sudden, quick and 
irresistible rush, if not too badly dis- 
abled. In reference to further state- 
ments, I would say that while I believe 
there are specimens of the ‘‘ Ursus gyas’’ 
family that will weigh 1,600 pounds* and 
even more than that, I have never seen 
one killed that would weigh that much. 
I saw one on Unimak Island last year 
and followed him for two hours, some- 
times being within 100 yards of him, 
and had many good chances to look him 
over with powerful field glasses at that 
short range. I feel justified in stating 
that I believe that specimen would weigh 
1,600 pounds and more. (Doctor Ander- 
son and Judge Williams both saw his 
tracks the next day.) So much for the 
weight, 

The Alaska Peninsula bears are all 
shades of color, from a light cream to a 
black-brown ; I have seen three cubs with 
the same mother, each one being a dif- 
ferent shade of color. The brown bears 
of the Alexandrian Archipelago are 
usually a rich brown, with little varia- 
tion in color. 

In regard to Mr. Beasley’s statement 
regarding the deftness of the bear in 
salmon fishing, | wish to say his remarks 

*In Mr. Beasley’s article as first submitted 
he stated the weight of the bear in questicn 
as 1,600 io but on referring the matter 
to Mr. W. T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zoological Society, he advised us that 


the weight of this bear would be nearer 1,200 
pounds.—BHditor, 
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should be qualified by stating that all 
the different streams, water holes and 
creeks are not just alike and the bears 
use different methods where the condi- 
tions are different. For instance: I 
have seen an old she-bear put her six- 
months-old cubs on a riffle and go up 
above in the deeper water and chase the 
fish down on the riffle, where the little 
fellows would try to catch them, and 
they were often successful. And again, 
I have seen bears slip up to a creek with 
an overhanging bank, lie down parallel 
with the stream and cautiously feel 
along under the bank until a fish was 
found and then try to drag it out with 
their claws. As a rule they prefer the 
head-waters of the streams or side 
creeks where their chances are better to 
eatch the fish. They do not hesitate to 
wade up the creeks and chase the fish 
into holes and under banks, and they 
seem to take great pleasure in the pur- 
suit and spend hours in this way. 


There are no mountain sheep or moun- 
tain goat on the Alaska Peninsula west 
and south of Illiamni Lake. Therefore, 
the ‘‘Ursus gyas’’ don’t catch them 
there. The weather conditions are such 
that Ursus gyas seldom appear on the 
Alaska Peninsula before the 15th of 
April, usually about the 25th, and 
should it be a late season sometimes it is 
the latter part of May. I assure you 
they don’t eat any berries or fruit on 
the Alaska Peninsula in April. 


When an old she-bear has cubs she 
fishes with them herself and the male 
bears are never near the females with 
the small cubs, as they only breed every 
cther year and only during the running 
lime are the male bears in company with 
ihe females, and then only with those in 
condition. The male bears three years 
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old and over don’t travel with females 
or eubs of any age, or fish with them, 


GIANT BROWN BEAR FROM THE ALASKA 
PENINSULA. ‘ 


and are only with the prime females 
during running time. 

They also catch and eat many porcu- 
pines and squirrels and occasionally 
dead codfish that are washed upon the 
beach by storms; also alder brush shoots, 
wild parsnip roots and grass, and if con- 
ditions are favorable they will stalk, 
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rush, catch and kill a caribou, usually a 
cow heavy with calf. 

Nothing will disturb ‘‘Ursus gyas’’ 
in mid-winter in his den but an earth- 
quake, and I know from personal experi- 
cnee that it is next to impossible to drive 
a bear out of his den in the winter. 

Cubs are born in February, and the 
reason why they vary in size is not. be- 
cause they are born on different dates, 
but because one gets more milk than the 
others. ‘There is always a runt where 
there are three or four cubs in the same 
family. Where there is but one or two 
cubs in the group they are much larger 
in proportion. 

Now, as to their being born hairless: 
That is a question that has never been 
settled to my satisfaction. I don’t think 
that they are. (By the way, our friend 
Bryant, the Seattle taxidermist, can 
throw some light on this subject, at least 
as far as black bears are concerned.) 
Otherwise than the above notes, Mr. 
Beasley’s story is all right. 

L. L. BALES. 


April 


In the west the purple mountains 
Slumber silent in the sun 

As the countless frothing fountains 
Of their reckless torrents run, 

And their voices wildly blending 
With the songs the breezes sing, 

From the cafions are ascending 


In a symphony of 


All the hills are folding slowly 
Winter robes of snowy white, 
As the pine trees, bending lowly, 
Weave in fantasies of light, 
Lifting shifting graceful fingers 

O’er a filagree of shades, 
Laying swaying lace that lingers 
But a moment e’er it fades. 


spring. 


And the sun and clouds are shifting, 
With their gleaming and their gloom 
Till they set my fancy drifting 
Through the patterns in their loom, 
And I sail on zephyrs hoary 
To my dreamland’s farthest shores, 
As I contemplate the glory 


CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 








A “STATES” ANGLER IN 
STRANGE WATERS 


JESSIE B. PURDY 


I was sitting on the porch reading one 
day when Fred, my husband—who is 
sometimes called Red for short—came 
home, walked over to a chair in the cor- 
ner, threw himself down looking tired 
and disconsolate. 

‘Watch me. 
he said wearily. 

I looked up quickly from the paper 
I was reading, threw it to the floor and 
went hurriedly to his side. ‘‘Oh, dearie, 
how much did you steal,’’ I said hyster- 
ically. 

“‘Steal!’’ he roared. ‘‘Why, gee 
whiz, can’t a man talk about going to 
Canada without being a defaulter. I 
didn’t steal anything. I’m going to 
Canada to fish. A friend of mine just 
got back and says the fishing is great up 
there. I think we will go to the Musko- 
ka lake region.’’ 

I heaved a deep sigh of relief, went 
back to my chair and tried to resume my 
reading. But Red was full of Canada 
and there was no other subject to talk 
about just then. So I became a patient 
listener. 

‘I’m going to write to John S in 
Detroit to meet us at the train,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and we can visit with him be- 
fore leaving for Toronto.’’ 

Now, this Mr. John S—— had gone 
automobile mad and I knew we would 
not hang around the depot long. So 
when we pulled in there Thursday noon, 
instead of the Beau Brummel of other 


I’m off for Canada,’’ 


years, there stood a green-goggled, linen- 
dustered, grease-covered object, who 
didn’t say ‘‘How do you do!’’ or ‘‘Am 
glad to see you,’’ but instead grabbed 
Red’s suit case and hustled us through 
the gates, saying as he went: 

‘*Say, boy, it’s great. Had the thing 
a month and have only ran over three 
dogs and a man.”’ 

It was a fine, large touring car, with 
plenty of room for eight people. He 
asked Red to sit in the steering seat 
with him so that he could show him a 
trick or two, while I could take any seat 
I wanted. Turning to me he said: “‘I’ll 
take you over to Belle Isle.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ I replied. ‘‘ You have 
us in your power. Do your worst.’’ 

I was very sorry afterward that | 
made such a foolish remark, especially 
to an auto-mad man, for I think he took 
me at my word. He turned the crank, 
honked a few honks and we were off. Of 
course, being a guest, I did not want to 
say that I wanted to see the fine houses 
on Jefferson and Woodward avenues, for 
I found it was about all I could attend 
to to keep in the car. Out Jefferson 
avenue like a whirlwind, dodging this 
team; swerving around a car, honking 
to pedestrians, over the bridge, under 
the trees, out in the open road, along 
the shore we went madly. Red turned 
around and said to me: ‘‘We are go- 
ing some,’’ but I was too busy wonder- 
ing why I had left home without making 
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my will. On and on we flew with a 
streak of water on one side and green 
trees on the other. It was only when 
we slowed up at the depot in what 
seemed to me about five minutes after- 
ward, that Mr. John S pushed his 
green goggles up on his forehead and, 
turning to me, said: 

‘*Well, what do you think of our city 
and Belle Isle?’’ 

‘**Gee whiz,’’ I replied, ‘‘have we been 
to Belle Isle? I recall nothing but a 
long continuous streak of water and 
green trees.’’ 

**T’ll take you back over the route 
again so that you can get a second look 
at it’’-—and as though to carry his re- 
mark into execution he pulled his gog- 
gles over his eyes and caught hold of 
the steering wheel, when I interrupted 
by saying: 

‘*No, not for the world. Thanks just 
the same. Some other time, please. Be- 
sides, the train leaves in three minutes.’’ 

‘Well, I can take you out to the coun- 
try club and back;’’ but just then the 
train caller came to our rescue by yell- 
ing out: 

‘*Train for Sarnia, London, Hamil- 
ton, Toronto and Montreal. Train on 
third track.’’ 

Not until we had reached pretty well 
into Canada did we get back into any- 
thing like normal breathing. We rode 
along for miles looking out of the win- 
dow, neither of us speaking. Finally I 
broke the silence by saying: 

**Say, Red, do you believe that three- 
dog-and-man story he told us?’’ 

With the usual persistency with which 
men hang together on all mutual propo- 
sitions, Red failed to commit himself on 
the subject. I knew that he had bet 
fifty dollars on Barney Oldfield, so I had 
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somewhat of an idea of his opinion. I 
knew too that there was only just $3,000 
standing in the way of his going just 
the same speed. 


We had our berths made up, and the 
next morning landed in Toronto just in 
time to see the Canadian Volunteers re- 
turning from the Boer war. It seemed 
that all Canada had turned out to meet 
them. After breakfasting we took the 
Grand Trunk for Gravenhurst and Mius- 
koka Wharf. We passed through some 
flourishing towns and skirted the shores 
of several beautiful little lakes in the 
journey. At Muskoka Wharf we em- 
barked to take passage on a steamer for 
a delightful trip through the chain of 
lakes. The Muskoka district has some 
eight hundred lakes, varying in size 
from a mere pond to those of twenty or 
thirty miles in length. Our steamer was 
well crowded with passengers, not any 
two of them apparently bent on the same 
point of destination. We seemed to be 
drifting with the.tide, as the district was 
new to us and we had not settled on any 
particular point. This fact made us 
easy victims and open for any engage- 
ment. It was not difficult for us to de- 
cide when a gentleman sitting near us 
on the steamer said he knew that the 
fishing at Milford Bay was first class. 
As that was the next stopping place and 
the whistle on the boat was already 
blowing for Janding, we gathered up 
our traps and went ashore. We sought 
a quaint little old hotel stuck in the side 
of a mountain, the proprietor of which 
was even more quaint than his hotel. 
He seemed to be short on style but long 
on whiskers. Red did not waste much 
time on inquiry as to the best place to 
fish. He directed us to a trout stream 
about five miles from the hotel, which 
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we were more than glad to walk the next 
morning as soon as breakfast was over. 
Red said he never knew me to go any 
place unless I had a piece of something 
red pinned on me somewhere. This time 
it was in the shape of a red bandana 
kerchief tied around my neck, and be- 
came of service before the trip was over, 
as we shall see. We reached the little 
highland stream after the five-mile walk, 
perfeetly delighted with its rushing 
waters. ‘“‘By Jove!’’ said Red, ‘‘a trout 
stream, sure thing.’’ We cast our lines. 
An hour passed—not a bite; another 
hour—not a bite. This was maddening 
to Red, who was accustomed to fishing in 
‘an Adirondack mountain stream where 
the fish fairly jumped at the flies the 
moment the line touched water. 


**Maybe the fish know we are from 
Indiana and therefore are hiding in the 
bottom of the river,’’ [ ventured to say 
by way of excuse for the lack of bites. 
Red was too mad to reply. It was then 
nearly four o’clock in the afternoon and 
we had those five miles to walk, so we 
pulled up stakes for the hotel. We 
walked along in silence for a while, Red 
muttering to himself, but I could tell he 
was fracturing the third commandment 
all to pieces. Finally he said; 

** As a future protection to my friends, 
the fishermen, I think I’ll throttle our 
old landlord when I get back to the ho- 
tel. I hate any one to lie to me. I——’’ 

**Oh, look, here’s a frog pond. Say 
we bait for frogs and take them back to 
the hotel and have a frog’s-leg dinner 
just to offset our trout disappointment,’’ 
I joyfully remarked. 

Red said he did not have any bait 
that would answer for frogs, but in a 
jiffy my red handkerchief was off of 
my throat and torn into shreds and was 


floating on the end of our lines. What 
sport we did have!’’ The big fat fel- 
lows would jump away out of the water 
after the red rag. We could have caught 
dozens of them,-but it was growing late 
and we decided to come back frog-hunt- 
ing in the morning. 

On the piazza at the hotel that even- 
ing a rather ordinary-looking man with 
a big display of diamonds sauntered up 
to Red and said: 

** What luck at fishing today?’’ 

**Luck!’’ roared Red. ‘‘I’m willing 
to bet my chances on the hereafter that 
there never was a fish in that stream. I 
ean tell a fish lie, but they are not that 
kind. But I’ll tell you I’m going frog- 
ging in the morning in a pond up the 
road about two miles. There are hun- 
dreds of them and they aré biting 
great.”’ 


Nothing more was said on the subject, 
but about ten o’clock the next morning 
we started for the pond. Red was de- 
layed on account of writing some busi- 
ness letters. We knew the frogs would 
stay in the pond, so we were not uneasy 
about getting a late start. We had 
scarcely gone a half mile when we met 
our diamond-bedecked friend of the 
night before coming down the road car- 
rying a great big tin pail. He looked 
rather sneaking when he said ‘‘Good 
morning’’ and passed us, but we only 
thought it characteristic of the man. We 
reached the pond and after an hour’s 
hard work, nary a frog bit or even 
croaked. Red looked up the road after 
the vanishing figure and said: 

‘*They are all in that tin pail going 
up the road. What do you know about 
a man doing a dirty trick like that?’’ 

**T’ll bet he came from Indiana,’’ I 
replied. 
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There was nothing left to do but go 
back to the hotel. We dressed for din- 
ner and went into the dining room. At 
a table back of us there sat our friend 
with his family devouring a great heap- 
ing plate of brown frogs’ legs! He nev- 
er looked in our direction. We ate our 
cod-fish stewed in cream in silence and 
finally left the table. 

eating as we passed out. 


They were still 


That night about twelve o’clock we 
were awakened by unearthly groans 
wafting up the hall. 

**Oh, Red, somebody’s dying. 
and see.”’ 


Do go 


Red flew out in the hall and in about 
two minutes came back, saying: 

** «Vengeance is mine; it will reply,’ 
saieth the Lord. It is the frog-leg man 
and he is getting his.’’ 

We took the boat the next morning 
and went a little farther north, stopping 
at the Royal Muskoka for a few days. 
Although the scenery was beautiful, this 
fact did not seem to offset our disap- 
pointment at not being able to fish. 
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There were many guests at the hotel, 
each one trying to outdo the other in 
the lavish expenditure of money and 


dress. This form of entertainment did 
not appeal to us, so we broke camp for . 
Indiana, deciding to pitch out tent on 
White river and fish for suckers. 

About three months after this experi- 
ence we were sitting in the library while 
the cold November winds were whistling 
around the house, rattling the windows 
in a vain attempt to get into the warmth 
and comfort of the room where we were. 
Suddenly Red threw down the book he 
was reading and, glaring madly at me, 
said: 

‘*Say, who in the thunder was that 
man on the boat that said there was good 
fishing at Milford Bay ?”’ 

‘*Search me,’’ I replied without look- 
ing up. ‘‘But why continue in his wake? 
The affair has passed into ancient his- 
tory long, long ago. So, in the language 
of the street, why not—forget it.’’ 

He sank back into his chair, resumed 
his reading, and to this day we don’t 
know that Milford Bay is on the map. 





SHEEP HEAD. 


Mr. C. C. Hildebrand of Chicopee Falls, Mass., sends us the above picture (received by him from 
Mr. Lincoln Wilbar of Bournemouth, Eng.). 
one being 75 inches. 





It isan Asiatic animal of Thibet, 
The photograph was taken by Lady Bileen Roberts. 
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A Beaver House, with Store of Green Aspen Wood for Winter Food Showing Above Water on the Right 


THE INTERESTING BEAVER 








A Colorado forester and naturalist dwells 
on the novel work and life habits of one 
of America’s most mysterious animals 








ENOS A. MILLS 


(Author of ‘* Wild Life on the Rockies,’’ etc.) 


Up in the mountains at the source of 
the North St. Vrain, Colorado, is a typi- 
cal beaver home. The house is a rude 
cone in form and stands in the upper 
edge of the pond near where a brook 
enters, 

Most wild animals are homeless wan- 
derers; the beaver, however, lives in a 
home of his own building and does so 
many interesting, useful things that I 
like him bettér than any of our wild peo- 
ple exeept our friends the birds. 

A beaver dam three feet high and 
eighty feet long forms this pond by the 


thick 
smal] 


St. Vrain, around which are 
growths of willow and a few 
groves of aspen. 

I had long wanted to have a close look 
at the house and to.take some measure- 
ments. The opportunity came one No- 
vember a few days after the pond was 
frozen over. The pond was one hundred 
and twenty feet wide and, measuring 
from the place where the brook came in, 
to the dam, it was eighty feet long. The 
house was made of a mixture of mud and 
long willow sticks. I measured the house 
around the bottom on top of the ice. It 
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ook twenty-six feet of rope to go around 
t, while the top of the house was exactly 
ive feet above the ice. Wondering how 
much of the house was in the water 
inder the ice, I thought to measure by 
‘thrusting a pole to the bottom. Since 
the ice was not very thick I attempted 
to accomplish this by holding the pole 
in a vertical position, raising it, then 
bringing it down with all my strength 
to foree it through the ice. It went 
through the ice—and so did I. The 
water was two and one-half feet deep; 
so altogether the house was seven and 
one-half feet high. 

Most beaver houses have two en- 
tranees. These usually consist of two 


holes about one foot in diameter that ex- 
tend from the floor to the bottom of the 
pond. Beaver houses do not have any 
other openings, except some very small 
air holes in the top of the structure. 


The room in this house was like the 
rooms of most beaver houses; it was cir- 
cular, four feet across and two and one- 
half feet high; while the floor, with two 
entrance holes in it, was about three 
inches above water or pond level. 

In the water by the house was a large 
brush-heap of green aspen and willows. 
This was the beavers’ granary or fooa 
pile, and would supply food for this en- 
tire household during the whole winter 
season. When hungry a beaver would 
go from the floor of the house down 
through, one of the entrance holes into 
the pond, there take a stick up into the 
house and then, when his meal is fin- 
ished, earry all rubbish down again into 
the pond, for the beaver is a clean house- 
keeper. 

Beavers do most of their work by 
night, but occasionally work in the day- 
time. One autumn afternoon I hid on 
top of a rock pile close to this beaver 
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pond and watched three beavers at work. 
They were cutting down aspens for win- 
ter. One beaver concluded to cut down 
an aspen that was five inches in diam- 
eter. In the beginning of his labors he 
raised up and placed his forepaws 
against the aspen tree, propped himself 
by extending his hind legs wide apart, 
and began cutting. He worked steadily 
until he had a deep notch in the tree. 
Then he stopped, tucked his tail between 
his legs, sat down on it and continued 
cutting. After gnawing away for one 
hour and fifteen minutes he stopped and 
thumped the ground three or four times 
with his tail, then seampered away, and 
with him scampered the other two bea- 
vers just in time to escape injury from 
the falling tree, which came to earth 
with a resounding crash. 

Our beaver then removed the limbs of 
the tree and gnawed the trunk into short 
lengths so that he would be able to carry 
them away. While he was working on 
the fallen tree one of the other beavers, 
who had felled a very small aspen, was 
dragging it, limbs and all, to the pond. 
This was hard work and it consumed 
much time. When the tree was finally 
placed in the water the beaver caught 
one of the limbs in his teeth and swam 
away easily, dragging the tree through 
the water to the pile of other green trees 
in the water beside his house. 


While the beaver with the five-inch 
aspen was still busy cutting it into sec- 
tions, a coyote came along and tried to 
catch him. The awkward beaver, how- 
ever, fled for the pond and jumped in 
just as the coyote snapped for his tail. 
He escaped, but it was a close call. Once 
in the water he was safe. 


Beavers have very short legs and on 
land are so slow and clumsy that their 
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A BEAVER DAM MADE OF FIRE-KILLED PINES. 


enemies often catch them. In water, 
however, they swim and dive so easily 
that they usually escape their foes. 

Beavers need water so that they may 
move about without danger of being 
caught by enemies, and also that they 
may go about more quickly and may 
transport more easily the trees that they 
cut down for food. To have access to 
water at all times in the year it is neces- 
sary for the beaver to build reservoirs 
or ponds. These are made by building 
a dam across a brook or stream, and as 
a result of their skill shown in accom- 
plishing this work, beavers have been 
called ‘‘our first engineers.’’ 

The striking points in a beaver are 
his four sharp front teeth so much used 
in cutting trees and his long, flat, broad 
tail. In most respects a beaver looks like 
a gigantic muskrat, weighs from twenty 
to seventy pounds and is from thirty to 
forty inches long. 

Although beavers in a few places do 
damage, most of their work is beneficial 
to us. Beaver ponds along mountain 
streams conserve our fish supply, since 


these ponds are places of deep water 
in which fish are safe from low water in 
time of drouth, as well as a protection 
against the thick ice of winter. 

A beaver pond on a mountain stream 
delays the run-off of the storm water, 
checks floods and helps to equalize 
stream flow. Each pond, too, catches 
and saves some of the soil that is being 
washed away. Thousands of acres of 
farm land and countless mountain mea- 
dows are of soil saved and packed in 
beaver ponds. 

There are numerous mountain streams 
in Colorado where beavers could be use- 
ful, or on which beaver fur farms could 
be maintained. 

It would pay the people of Colorado 
to have more beaver. It will be an ad- 
vantage to every young person to know 
more of the interesting, skillful, adroit 
ways of this useful animal. Beavers 
practice a kind of conservatism and help 
save fish, soil and water. Their pictur- 
esque, permanent houses gladden lonely 
scenes and add a delightful charm to 
the wilds. 
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FREMONT'S FOURTH EXPEDITION,’48.-’49 





Some historical facts and corrections; taken from the original narrative of Micajah 
McGehee, a member thereof and afterwards Alcalde of Big Oak Flat, California; 
also a Representative from Tuolumne County in the California Legislature, 1856. 








COMPILED BY 


JAMES STEWART McGEHEE 


Micajah MeGehee was born May 22, 
1826, a son of Judge Edward McGehee, 
of Wilkinson county, Mississippi, and 
his wife, Harriet Ann Goodrich; was 
fairly educated according to the stand- 
ards of that time; a gentle-mannered, 
resolute man, reticent and careful in 
speech. He joined Col. Fremont at St. 
Louis in 1848, finally reached Califor- 
nia, and took an active part in its devel- 
opment. With a competence accumu- 
lated there but sadly broken in health, 
he returned to Mississippi in the early 
seventies at the earnest solicitation of his 
father sent him by his older brother as 
a special messenger. With the tender- 
ness of a woman he devoted the remain- 
ing years of his life to unremitting min- 
istration to his father’s comfort, dying 
of pneumonia on August 21, 1880, just 
forty days prior to the death of the lat- 
ter on October Ist, in his ninety-fourth 
year, 


Every one interested in the history of 
the development of the West is under 
obligations to Mr. Cooper for his excel- 
lent article in Outdoor Life for August, 
1909, and without doubt there arose in 
the mind of each of his readers the earn- 
est wish that one so well qualified would 
some day undertake the complete history 
of the expedition and its members. 


In an article of this length, reviewing 
a narrative covering over two hundred 
closely-written pages, it is simply im- 
possible to do more than touch on a 
very few of the most salient points, in- 
viting further information and hoping 
that in some measure it will conduce to 
the very desirable consummation of 
making up the complete history of the 
expedition. 


1. THE ROSTER OF THE PARTY. 


Col. John C. Fremont, Commanding; 
Charles Preuss, Topographical Engi- 
neer; F. Croitzfelt, Botanist (should 
this be Creutzvelt?); Bill Williams, 
Guide (joined the party at Pueblo) ; 
John Scott, Thomas Martin, L. D. Vin- 
centhaler, Thos. Brackenridge (should 
probably be Breckenridge), William Ba- 
con, Josiah Ferguson, Henry Wise, 
Benj. Beedle, J. E. Ducatel, Capt. Chas. 
Taplin, Capt. Cathcart, late of the Brit- 
ish army; Micajah McGehee, Geo. A. 
Hibbard, McDowell, Stepperfeldt, Ta- 
beau, nicknamed ‘‘Sorrel’’ (probably 
red headed); I. Moran (a Frenchman, 
probably should be Morin); Raphael 
Proue, Midshipman Andrews, Andrews 
Sr., Rohrer, Carver, Longe, Dr. Kern, R. 
Kern and Ed. Kern, Artists; Henry 
King, Alexis Godey, Theodore McNabb, 
a boy of fourteen, Godey's nephew ; San- 
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ders Jackson, a free colored man (Col. 
Fremont’s attendant) ; Manuel, Joaquin 
and Gregorio, three California Indians, 
who had come East with Col. Fremont 
on his previous expedition. (Mr. Cooper 
omits Ducatel, also one of the two An- 
drews and Longe and McDowell. He 
also names as different men Vincenthal- 
er and Haler, undoubtedly one and the 
same man. Vincenthaler is a standard 
surname in Missouri to this day.) 


McDowell, an ex-soldier in the Mex- 
ican war, threatened to quit and sold 
his mule to another member of the party 
at their first camp in the Shawnee In- 
dian country (October 21st) and left 
them finally on October 27th, ‘‘prophe- 
sying much hardship to the party and 
declaring that not more than half the 
men would reach California. 


**Longe, a Canadian Frenchman, and 
an old mountaineer, daunted by the 
prospect of the deep snow upon the 
mountains, replenished by continual 
storms,’’ quit the party at Hard Serab- 
ble, November 25th, ‘‘ predicting evil to 
those who continued.’’ 

The elder Andrews was left at Bent’s 
Fort (Colorado). Ten of the original 
members died before reaching Taos, viz: 

Proue froze to death beside the trail 
on their retreat to the Rio Grande del 
Norte. This was their first fatality and 
apparently happened early in January. 
Wise furnished their second about the 
middle of January. ‘‘He laid down on 
the ice upon the river and died.’’ The 
next day Carver ‘‘wandered off and we 
never saw him again.’’ ‘T'wo days later 
Tabeau (‘‘Sorrel’’) ‘‘laid down on the 
river bank to die.’’ ‘‘Moran soon joined 
him and they never came up again.’’ 
Andrews (Jr.) died ‘‘in the course of 
the night as he lay by our side,’’ about 
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January 22nd. Rohrer died January 
23rd. King died on the river (probably 
during the first half of January). Hib- 
bard died January 25th, his body being 
found by Godey’s rescuing party ‘‘yet 
warm.’’ Beedle died about the same 
time. 


2. THE ABILITY OF BILL WILLIAMS. 


To much of the history of the West 
John C. Fremont contributed great lus- 
tre. His courage, ltis patriotism, his 
high purpose and his skill are now recog- 
nized by every student of history, and 
these govern by far the greater part of 
his career. 

On the other hand, his judgment un- 
doubtedly was often vitiated by a large 
‘“‘fault’’ of rashness, a disposition to 
jump to conclusions that were incorrect. 
His history includes a number of con- 
elusive incidents demonstrating this 
characteristic. By no means the most 
notable of these was his attempting this 
expedition under circumstances that 
rendered it thoroughly unadvisable in 
the opinion of such men as Kit Carson 
and others of his class and of Bill Wil- 
liams himself. Least of all should Col- 
onel Fremont, after making such an un- 
wise attempt, place the blame for his 
failure, not on his own rash judgment, 
but on the head of this very man who 
had advised against the attempt and 
only agreed to lead it as a ‘‘dernier re- 
sort’’ and after others more conserva- 
tive but, as far as we know, no less wise 
or skillful or experienced had refused. 
It is also fair to bear in mind that 
Williams was then dead and could not 
speak for himself, having been killed in 
the spring of ’49 by Indians, ‘‘or by 
the Mexicans who went out with them 
(we never could ascertain: which),”’ 
when he ‘‘and Dr. Kern with a com. 
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pany of Mexicans went back into the 
mountains to recover some of the most 
valuable of the property left’’ there by 
the expedition. No claim is made that 
Williams was anything more than a 
‘*Jim Bludsoe’’ of erag and trail, but 
his reputation as a scout and-guide was 
his pride as well as the keystone of his 
career and should not be taken from him 
without incontrovertible proof, and such 
has not been produced. Micajah MeGe- 
hee’s narrative breathes throughout the 
highest respect for Col. Fremont. and 
his conversation during his entire life 
retained this, but neither did he write 
or speak one word against the ability of 
Williams. 

**Several mountain men were staying 
at the Pueblo at the time of our arrival. 
One of these, an old mountaineer called 
Bill Williams, who had been with Col. 
Fremont before, agreed to act as guide 


across the mountains on this expedi- 
a 5.4.2 


‘*Pre-eminent among those adventur- 
ous and daring men who spend their 
reckless lives in trapping among the 
Rocky mountains * * * are some 
whom a long participation in the dan- 
gers, hardships and vicissitudes to which 
their precarious life subjects them has 
interwoven with the history of these wild 
regions and who are known far and near 
throughout the mountains for their in- 
trepidity and daring, as well as for their 
peculiar habits and intimate knowledge 
of these remote and trackless regions. 

‘** Amongst these was old Bill Williams 
(Wm. 8. Williams), the most successful 
trapper in the mountains. He usually 
signed his name Wm. M. instead of Wm. 
S. Williams, or ‘Wm. Williams, Master- 
trapper,’ for he prided himself on being 
the best trapper in the mountains, and 
not without reason. * * * He was 
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intimately acquainted with all parts of 
the mountains and all the routes to Cal- 
nan, 9:9 

‘*But it was not without hesitation 
that he consented to go (as guide), for 
most of the old trappers at the pueblo 
declared that it was impossible to cross 
the mountains at that time, for the cold 
upon the mountains was unprecedented 
and the snow deeper than they had ever 
known it so early in the year. However, 
old Bill consented to go, for he thought 
we could manage to get through, though 
not without considerable suffering.’’ 


3. THEIR TRIAL. 


The expedition left Pueblo ‘‘ Novem- 
ber 22nd for a little settlement called 
‘Hard Serabble,’ or the Pueblo de San 
Carlos, thirty miles above at the foot of 
the mountains, arriving there November 
24th. Longe left them at this point. 
The night of November 25th they 
eamped four miles from Hard Serabble 
at the very foot of the mountains.’’ 

“On the 26th of November we en- 
tered the Rocky Mountains, which had 
been for days looming up before us pre- 
senting to view one continued snow- 
storm, the snow having already covered 
the mountains and rapidly deepening.’’ 
They camped at evening ‘‘eight miles in 
the mountains.’”” * * * ‘‘ We entered 
the mountains on foot and the snow rap- 
idly deepened and we continued on foot, 
packing our saddle mules with corn to 
sustain the animals.’’ 

‘*‘We traveled on, laboring 
the deep snow upon the rugged moun- 
tain range, passing through successively 
what are called White Mountain Valley 
and Wet Mountain Valley, into Grand 
River Valley. The cold was intense and 
storms would frequently compel us to 
lie in camp, from the impossibility of 


through 
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forcing the mules against them, and the 
certainty of freezing if we attempted to 
proceed, for a number of the men were 
frozen in their limbs in such attempts 
before we could go a mile from camp. 
The animals became exhausted and pov- 
erty stricken from the inclemency of the 
weather and the want of food, what lit- 
tle grass there had been being all buried 
in the snow. 

Times grew worse and worse as we 
proceeded. The mules gave out, one by 
one, and dropped down in the trail, and 
their packs were placed upon the saddle 
mules. The cold became more and more 
intense, even to such a degree that the 
thermometer would not indicate the tem- 
perature, it being many degrees below 
zero and the mercury sinking entirely 
into the bulb. 

Crossing what we called the Sand 
Hills, and those bleak, bald ridges be- 
tween the White Mountain and Wet 
Mountain Valleys, the very aspect of the 
men was chilling. The breath would 
freeze upon their faces and their lips be 
so stiff from the ice that it was almost 
impossible to speak, their eyelids in a 
similar condition from the freezing of 
the water which the cold wind would 
force from them, the ice standing on 
their lashes. Long icicles hung down 
from the nostrils, and the long beard 
and hair stood out white and stiff with 
the frost, each hair standing to itself. 

The aspect of the mules was suited to 
that of the men; their eyelashes and the 
long beards about their mouths stood 
like icicles and their breath passing back 
settled upon their breast and sides until 
they were perfectly white with frost, 
and the snow would clog upon their fet- 
locks and under their hoofs until it 
formed a ball six inches long, making 
them appear as though they were walk- 
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ing on stilts. 


With the deep snow 
around us, and the pendant frost upon 
the leafless trees, nature and ourselves 
presented a very compatible picture. 
Two trappers, Old Bill informed us, 
were frozen to death here the year pre- 
vious. 


We cane through Robideaux’s Pass, 
the passage of which was exceedingly 
difficult, for it was completely filled with 
the fallen timber prostrated by some 
previous year’s hurricane, amongst 
which the snow lay deep, and the mules 
were continually stumbling and falling 
over these and down the rocky slants. 
Emerging from this and camping near 
its extremity, the Colonel with several 
others rode back to examine another 
mountain pass, and soon returned, one 
or two with frozen feet. 

We descended into Grand River Val- 
ley. The snow lay deep as elsewhere 
and there was no sign of vegetation. One 
broad, white, dreary-looking plain lay 
before us, bounded by white mountains. 
High, precipitous and frozen mountains 
were behind us, and this broad, drear 
plain lay between us and the Rio Grande, 
fifty miles ahead of us. So we entered 
with the determination of getting 
through it as quickly as possible. We 
traveled late and camped in the middle 
of it, without any shelter from the winds 
and with no fuel but some wild sage, a 
small shrub which grew sparsely around. 
The cold was intense, the thermometer 
at night standing at 17 degrees below 
zero, and it was so cold during the day 
that Ducatel, a young fellow in the com- 
pany, came very near freezing to death. 

By collecting a quantity of the sage 
we made sufficient fires to cook, or rather 
half cook, our suppers of deer meat, five 
of these animals having been killed this 
evening by two of the men, and, bolting 




















down the half cooked meat, we quickly 
turned into our blankets in order to keep 
somewhat warm and for protection 
against the driving snow, for since leav- 
ing the states we had scarcely ever 


stretched tents. In the night, as ill luck 
would have it, our mules, poor creatures, 
which stood shivering in the cold with 
bowed backs and drooping heads, suffer- 
ing from their exposed situation and 
half starved, being now reduced to a 
pint of corn twice a day and having no 
other resource for food, broke loose from 
their weak fastenings of sage brushes 
and started off en masse on the back trail 
in order to obtain the shelter of the 
mountains we had left the day before 
or to find some shrubbery they could eat. 
As soon as it was ascertained that they 
were gone, in the middle of the night, 
we had to rise from our beds. lifting 
half a foot of snow with our top blan- 
kets, and strike out in pursuit of them 
through the severe cold. We overtook 
them several miles from camp and tak- 
ing them back, made them secure. But 
we rested little the balance of the night. 

The next day we reached the Rio 
Grande del Norte, which we found froz- 
en over, and camped in the river bottom 
which is thickly timbered with cotton- 
wood and willow. We had considerable 
difficulty in crossing the river, the mules 
slipping upon the ice and falling or 
breaking through in places, when we 
would have to raise them to their feet 
or draw them over the ice. We found 
some game, deer and elk, in the river 
bottom, of which we killed a few. The 
snow was deeper along here than we had 
seen it anywhere previously, and our 
camps, pitched upon it, presented a 
dreary prospect. 

After traveling the whole day in a 
perfect storm of snow, towards night 
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we would camp in the midst of it and, 
unpacking our mules, turn them loose 
to wander about and browse upon what- 
ever shrubs or ends of twigs might 
chance to remain uncovered. Then, dig- 
ging out of the snow the broken limbs 
of the dead fallen timber which 
buried beneath it, the ends here and 
there projecting out, we would build our 
fires in amongst the snow upon the top 
of which we slept at night, rolled in our 
blankets, first going through the process 
of thawing it from our feet where it 
would gather and become clogged while 
wading through the deep snow after our 
mules in order to feed and blanket them 
as night approached. 

Here I first got my feet frozen, as did 
several others; the result, in part, of 
wearing boots, for which I quickly sub- 
stituted moccasins with blanket wrap- 
pers, which are much warmer than socks. 
These are worn altogether by the moun- 
tain men whom experience has taught 
their advantages. They allow a freer 
exercise and consequently a more rapid 
circulation anid greater warmth than is 
the case in wearing boots. Moccasins 
with blanket wrappers for the feet and 
with leggings of the same material af- 
ford the best protection for the lower 
extremities against severe cold. 

Continuing up the river two or three 
days, we again entered the mountains, 
which soon assumed a very rugged char 
acter, and continued ascending toward 
the Sierra Madre. Nature here pre- 
sents herself with all her features prom- 
inent and strongly marked, her figures 
bold and colossal. Peaks, crags and 
gorges of Alpine boldness confronted us 
on all sides with their rocky barriers. 
Our progress became slow and laborious. 
Our track lay through deep mountain 
gorges, amid towering precipices and 
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beetling crags, and along steep declivi- 
ties where at any other season it would 
be next to impossible to travel, but where 
now the deep snows afforded a secure 
foothold. 


In making the ascent of some of these 
precipitous mountain sides, now and 
then a mule would lose his footing and 
go tumbling and rolling many feet down 
with his pack until he lodged among the 
rocks below. My saddle mule took one 
of these tumbles. Losing her foothold, 
she got her rope hitched upon a large 
log which lay loosely balanced upon the 
rocks and, knocking me down and jerk- 
ing the log clear over my head, they 
went tumbling down together. But for- 
tunately no one was hurt. 


A great obstacle to our progress were 
the rapid, rough-bottomed, but boggy, 
streams which we had frequently to en- 
counter in the narrow and deep ravines, 
where the mules would get balked, half 
a dozen at a time, with their packs on. 
Then we had to wade in up to our mid- 
dies amongst the floating ice in the freez- 
ing water to help them out. 


The farther we went the more obsta- 
cles we had to encounter, and difficulties 
beset us so thick and fast on every hand 
as we advanced that they seemed threat- 
ening to thwart our expedition; but it 
was determined to continue as long as 
one chance remained. 


Our position assumed a threatening 
aspect. The snow became deeper daily 
and to advance was but adding dangers 
to difficulties. About one-third of the 
men were already frostbitten more or 
less; some of the mules would freeze to 
death every night, and every day as 
many more would give out from exhaus- 
tion and be left on the trail, and it 
seemed like combatting fate to attempt 
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to proceed, but we were bent on our 
course and we continued to advance. 

At one time men were sent ahead to 
report the prospect and returned stating 
that grass appeared in the distance be- 
fore them, and supposed the snow was 
abating, but on coming up, what they 
saw proved to be the tops of bushes six 
feet high, projecting above the snow, nor 
did anything appear upon which the an- 
imals could subsist. The corn we haa 
packed along for them was already con- 
sumed. 

Sometimes we would attempt to move 
on and the severity of the weather would 
foree us back into camp. In one of 
these attempts, before we could beat our 
way half a mile against the tempest, our 
guide, Old Bill Williams, had nearly 
frozen; he dropped down upon his mule 
in a stupor and was nearly senseless 
when we'got into camp. A number of 
the men came in with their noses, ears, 
faces, fingers and feet partially frozen 
and one or two of the mules dropped 
down and froze to death under their 
packs. 

These times were tough. Poor mules! 
It was pitiable to see them; they would 
roam about all night, generally on ac- 
count of their extreme weakness follow- 
ing back the path of the previous day, 
pawing in the snow three or four feet 
deep for some sign of vegetation to keep 
them alive. They would fall down every 
fifty yards under their packs and we 
would have to unpack them and lift 
them up, and that with fingers frozen 
and lacerated by the cold. Finally the 
mules began eating the ropes and raw- 
hide lariats with which they were tied, 
until there were no more left in camp to 
tie them with, then they ate the blankets 
which we tied over them at night, then 
came in camp and ate the pads and rig- 

















ging off the pack saddles, and ate each 
other’s tails and manes’ entirely bare, 
even into the flesh, and would com to us 
while sleeping and begin to eat the blan- 
kets off us; would tumble into our fires 
over the cooking utensils, and even stick 
their noses into the kettles for something 
to eat. But, poor things, little relief 
could we afford them, for though they 
suffered much, we were in no better con- 
dition. Our provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted and we more or less frozen. 

Finally, on the 17th of December, 
after frequent ineffectual attempts, we 
found that we could force our way no 
further. By our utmost endeavors with 
mauls and spades, we could make but 
half a mile or a mile per day. The cold 
became more severe and storms constant, 
so that nothing was visible at times 
through the thick driving snow. For 
days in succession we would labor to 
beat a trail a few hundred yards in 
length, but the next day the storm would 
leave no trace of the previous day’s 
work, 

We were on the St. John Mountain, a 
section of the Sierra Madre (Mother 
Mountain) and the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains proper, at an elevation 
of 11,000 feet. The cold was so intense 
and the atmosphere so rare at this great 
height that respiration became difficult 
and any exertion laborious and fatigu- 
ing would sometimes cause the blood to 
start from the lips and nose. The mer- 
cury in the thermometer stood 20 de- 
grees below zero and the snow was here 
from four to twenty feet deep and prob- 
ably in places as much as 100 feet, reach- 
ing within a few feet of the tops of the 
tall pines. 

When we built our camp fires deep 
pits were formed by the melting of the 
snow, completely concealing the differ- 
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ent messes from each other. Down in 
these holes we slept, spreading our blan- 
kets upon the snow; every morning 
crawling out from under a deep covering 
of snow which had fallen upon us during 
the night. The strong pine smoke, for 
there was no other timber but pine, 
together with the reflection from the 
snow, so affected our sight that at times 
we could scarcely see a particle and the 
snow drifted over us continually, driven 
about by the violence of the chill blasts’ 
which swept over the mountains con- 
stantly. 

Besides ourselves and ours, no vestige 
of animal life appeared here in this 
lofty and dreary solitude; not even the 
ravens uttered their hoarse cry, nor the 
wolves their hollow and dismal howl, 
wonted visitants of unfrequented places. 
The mules stood huddled together on the 
mountain, after vainly searching for 
grass, their ears frozen and their limbs 
eracked and bleeding from cold, and 
would drop down and die, one by one, 
and in a single night nearly the entire 
band of over one hundred mules had 
frozen to death. 


4. THEIR EXTREMITY. 


After remaining in this condition for 
five days without being able to move 
camp, with no prospect of better things, 
our provisions beig almost entirely 
gone and the mules having nearly all 
perished; compelled to abandon our 
present course, the Colonel determined 
to endeavor as quickly as possible to re- 
turn by a different direction to the Rio 
Grande. There we had left game upon 
which we could subsist until a party, to 
be previously dispatched, should return 
with relief; and whence having obtained 
a fresh supply of animals we could, 
crossing the mountains by a different di- 
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rection, still pursue a westerly course 
on the 38th degree. 

So, on the 22nd of December we com- 
menced our move, crossing over the bleak 
mountains thickly strewn with the froz- 
en mules, and packing our baggage with 
us. We were more than a week moving 
our camp and equipage over the top of 
this mountain, a distance of two miles 
only from our first camp, owing to the 
intensity of the weather. The same day 
that we began to move, our provisions 
being all consumed except a small por- 
tion of macaroni and sugar, reserved 
against hard times, we commenced eat- 
ing the careasses of the frozen mules, 
for it was hoped that we might save the 
few that yet lived; but it was impossible 
and we began to kill and eat the surviv- 
ing ones. In butchering them some of 
the men would return to camp with fin- 
gers perfectly hard frozen, such was the 
degree of cold. Capt. Catheart said: 
‘*Who’d a’ thought it? A captain in 
the 11th Prince Albert’s Huzzars eating 
mule meat and packing his baggage 
amongst the snows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains!’’ 

On Christmas day the Colonel de- 
spatched a party of four men, King, 
Croitzfeldt, Brackenridge and Bill Will- 
iams, to proceed down the Rio del Norte 
with all possible speed to Abacqueue 
(Abiquiu), where they were to procure 
provisions and mules to relieve us. He 
allowed them sixteen days to go and re- 
turn. We made our Christmas and 
New Year’s dinner on mule-meat, not 
the fattest either, as may be judged, and 
continued to feed upon it while it was 
within reach, for we had undertaken to 
pack all our baggage, saddles, pack-sad- 
dies, ete., on our backs through the deep 
snow to the river, where we would be 
able to recover them. We made a sledge 
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for this purpose, but it did not work 
well and we abandoned it. 

Our *way to the river was very rough, 
passing over rugged and precipitous 
mountain spurs, difficult of passage, and 
deep ravines with rapid streams frozen 
over in which the water was pitching 
and roaring beneath us as we crossed. 
We would move camp three or four miles 
at a time, then packing all the baggage 
down, we would move again in the same 
way ; on an average, at our best, scarcely 
making a mile per day for wading 
through the deep snow was very labori- 
ous. It would bear us up for two or 
three steps with our load, but at the 
next step we would break through and 
go in waist deep, when we would have to 
scramble out the best way we could and 
try it again. We took advantage of 
every steep descent and, fixing our packs 
in the parfleches so that they would 
slide, we would give them a start and 
they would go sliding and bounding 
along down, fifty or a hundred yards at 
a stretch, when, acquiring a tremendous 
momentum, they would sometimes bolt 
out and, plunging ten or fifteen feet, 
come with great violence against a tree 
or rock which would stop their progress. 
Occasionally they would take a fellow 
before them about the heels and, knock- 
ing his feet from under him, away they 
would all go together. 

But our labor became very exhausting, 
for we were now on short allowance, and 
our starvation also ill fitted us to endure 
the cold. On our way the last provis- 
ion was issued out—a little macaroni 
and sugar, and we began eating the raw- 
hide tugropes and parfleches, cutting it 
in strips and boiling it to a sort of glue, 
or burning it on the coals until it was 
soft enough to bite. 

Times were getting squally. Between 




















the last camps over a bleak and barren 
stretch of seven miles before reaching 
the river the cold was unusually sever 
and perfectly unbearable, storms pre- 
vailing continually, which rendered it 
almost impossible for us to make the dis- 
tance across in a single day, being com- 
pelled frequently to take refuge under 
the shelter of the rocks, making a fire of 
what sticks or other material we could 
find to keep from freezing. 

In erossing this stretch ere reaching 
the river, one of the party, Proue, had 
frozen to death beside the trail and we 
passed and repassed his lifeless body, 
not daring to stop long enough in this 
intense cold to perform the useless rites 
of burial. 

One day I started across this stretch, 
determined to go on to the river that 
night or freeze. Andrews started with 
me, but before we could get half way 
across he became exhausted and laid 
down upon the snow, declaring that he 
could go no further, and that he would 
freeze to death if he attempted it. I 
tried to urge him on, but he could not 
go, and I could not leave him, so, pro- 
ceeding a short distance, I got him into 
a eave of the rock, which afforded a 
shelter against the severity of the storm, 
and climbing among the rocks, ascended 
to the top of the mountain where the 
wind was blowing such a perfeet hurri- 
cane that I would have to lie flat down 
at times to keep from being swept off, 
and taking advantage of the intervals 
between the gusts of wind, I rolled down 
some of the pifion logs which lay upon 
the mountainside, pitching them over 
the crags below and, descending to the 
cave, struck a fire. 

By this time two others, Capt. Cath- 
cart and R. Kern, arrived to take shelter 
from the storm. They had not a thing 
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to eat and we had our last portion, for 
in the extremity of our starvation we 
had the day before divided out the last 
morsel which remained of anything to 
eat and the share which fell to each man 
was a cupful of boiled macaroni and a 
eup of sugar. This we had with us and 
we offered to share it with them, but, 
miserabile visu, Andrews, in trying to 
warm it, by an unlucky move upset it 
into the fire, and thus went the last 
mouthful that we had to eat on earth 
and we half starved. 

The storm continued to rage with such 
violence that we could not leave, and 
here it kept us for two whole days. In 
looking around I found a small roll of 
rawhide snowshoe strings which had 
been left by one of the men. These we 
eut in pieces and boiled them. I also 
found some dry bones in an old wolf 
den among the rocks; how many years 
they had been lying there I will not un- 
dertake to say, but these we pounded to 
pieces between rocks and boiled them 
with the strings and upon this mess we 
four lived for two days. A number of 
others on their way had been forced like 
us to take shelter here and there among 
the rocks from the storm. 

We reached the river. No game was 
there; the hope upon which we had de- 
pended, the deer and elk, had been driv- 
en off by the deep snow. For days we 
had been anxiously looking for the re- 
turn of King’s party with relief. The 
time allotted him had already expired 
and day after day passed by, but no 
prospect of relief came, and we conclud- 
ed that either the party had been at- 
tacked by Indians and had all been killed 
or they had lost their way and had per- 
ished. 

, The time allowed for King’s return 
having passed (January 9th), the Col- 
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onel, who had moved down to the river 
before us, waited two days longer, and 
then (January llth), taking just 
enough provision before it was all ex- 
hausted to do them down the river, him- 
self started off with Mr. Preuss, Godey, 
Theodore (Godey’s nephew), and San- 
ders, the Colonel’s servant man, intend- 
ing to find out what had become of the 
party and hasten them back, or if our 
fears concerning them proved true, to 
push on himself to the nearest settle- 
ment and send relief. 

He left an order which we scarce 
knew how to interpret, to the effect that 
we must finish packing the baggage to 
the river and hasten on down as speedily 
as possible to the mouth of Rabbit River, 
where we would meet relief, and that if 
we wished to see him we must be in a 
hurry, as he was going on to California. 
By this time, being forced to abandon 
his projected rou‘e, he had determined 
to proceed to California by a Southern 
route. 

Two days after the Colonel left (about 
January 13th) we had all collected on 
the river. The last of our provisions 
had been consumed and we had been liv- 
ing for several days upon parfieche. Our 
condition was perilous in the extreme. 
Starvation stared us in the face. To 
remain here longer was certain death. 
We held a consultation and determined 
to start down the river the next day and 
try to make the best of our way to some 
settlement where we could get relief, in 
the meantime keeping as much together 
as possible, and hunting along as we 
went, as our only chance of safety. 

The two Canadian Frenchmen, Ta- 
beau, or ‘‘Sorrel’’ as we called him, and 
Moran, did not delay as long as we, but 
pinched by hunger, had started off the 
day before. 
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So, with a handful of sugar to each 
man, we divided some candles, pieces of 
rawhide, tug-ropes and parfleches and, 
strapping on a blanket apiece and shoul- 
dering our rifles, we started upon our 
gloomy march down the frozen river. 
Over its congealed surface a sombre 
shade was cast by the overhanging trees 
covered with the long white frost which 
hung like a thick fringe from their bar- 
ren boughs. Tottering from weakness 
and some with frozen and bleeding feet, 
our progress was slow. We kept upon 
the ice down the middle of the river to 
get a level track and to avoid as much 
as possible the deep snow. Now com- 
menced a train of horrors which it is 
painful to force the mind to dwell upon, 
and which memory shrinks from. Be- 
fore we had proceeded far, Manuel, a 
California Indian of the Cosumne tribe, 
who had his feet badly frozen, stopped 
and begged Mr, Vincenthaler to shoot 
him and, failing to meet death in this 
way, turned back to the lodge at the 
camp we had left, there to await his fate. 
(He was ultimately rescued.) The 
same day Wise laid down upon the ice 
on the river and died; and the Indian 
boys, Joaquin and Gregorio, who came 
along afterwards, having stopped back 
to get some wood for Manuel, seeing his 
(Wise’s) body, covered it over with 
brush and snow. That night Car- 
ver, crazed by hunger, raved ter- 
ribly all night, so that some in 
the camp with him became alarmed 
for their safety. He told them 
if any would follow him back he had a 
plan by which they might live. The 
next day he wandered off and we never 
saw him again. The next night ‘‘Sor- 
rel,’’ his system wrought upon by hun- 
ger, cold and exhaustion, took a violent 
fit, which lasted upon him for some time 

















and to which succeeded an entire pros- 
tration of all his faculties. At the same 
time he was almost totally snow-blind. 
Speaking to E. Kern of our situation, he 
said: ‘‘Oh, Kern, this is a misé Dieu 
(a visitation from God) and we can’t 
avoid it.’’ Poor fellow, the next day he 
traveled as long as his strength would 
allow and then, telling us we would have 
to leave him, that he could go no farther, 
blind with snow, he laid down on the 
river bank to die. Moran soon joined 
him and they never came up again. 

Late at night we, all arriving one by 
one, came into a camp together on the 
river bank. Gloom and despondency 
were depicted on every face. Our con- 
dition had become perfectly desperate. 
We knew not what to do; the candles 
and partieche had kept us alive thus far, 
but these were gone. Our appearance 
was desolate as we sat in silence around 
the fires, in view of a fast approaching 
death by starvation, while hunger 
gnawed upon our vitals. 

Then Vincenthaler, to whom the Col- 
onel had left the charge of the camp, 
and whom for that reason we had al- 
lowed to have the chief direction, spoke 
up and told us he then and there threw 
up all authority; that he could do noth- 
ing and knew not what to advise; that 
he looked upon our condition as hope- 
less, but he would suggest as the best 
advice he could give, that we break up 
into small parties, and hunting along, 
make the best of our way down separ- 
ately, each party making use of all the 
advantages that might chance to fall in 
its way, to hasten on down without wait- 
ing for the others, so that if any chanced 
to get through to a settlement they could 
forward relief to the others. 

Accordingly, the next morning he 
joined himself with Seott, Martin, Hib- 
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bard, Bacon, Ducatel, Rohrer and the 
two Indians, Joaquin and Gregorio, who 
had left the mess that they were in for 
fear, as they said, that certain men in it 
would kill them. to eat when it came to 
the worst. 

Ferguson and Beedle went together; 
and the rest of us, the three Kerns, Capt. 
Catheart, Capt. Taplin, myself, Stepper- 
feldt and Andrews, went together and 
we agreed not to leave each other while 
life lasted. Again we renewed our un- 
steady course down the river. We tra- 
veled hard all day and late in the eve- 
ning, weak and worn out, we staggered 
into a camp near the river side, some 
coming in far behind the rest. Dr. Kern 
came up so exhausted that he fell down, 
almost senseless, and remained in this 
torpid state a whole day. After awhile 
Andrews came up and, arriving within 
several hundred yards of camp, raised 
a faint call and fell down completely 
exhausted and senseless, so that two or 
three of us had to go and pack him in. 
He never recovered from this exhaus- 
tion. Soon Rohrer came up. 
thaler’s party to which he belonged was 
ahead of us, and being too weak to pro- 
ceed farther, he stopped with us. 

Here we remained, determined, as we 
had promised, not to leave any while 
they lived. So we commenced hunting 
around, all that had strength and sight 
sufficient to do so, for the most of us 
were so completely snowblind that we 
could not see to shoot. After long and 
frequent hunts two prairie chickens or 
grouse were killed. These we divided 
with scrupulous exactness amongst the 
nine of us, dividing the entrails and all 
that appertained to them, even to the 
pin feathers. Taplin found part of a 
dead wolf upon the river and brought 
it in. All one side and the entrails had 
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been eaten away, but we divided the 
skin and roasted it, hair and all, for one 
meal; drank the meagre broth for an- 
other, and then ate the meat and even 
devoured the bones. This was the last 
we got. 

Day after day we. stayed here but no 
game came near. Occasionally we could 
hear the distant, dismal how] of a wolf as 
if weary with waiting for its work, but 
none came near, and at distant intervals 
a raven would go screaming by, beyond 
our reach, but never stopping within 
sight. We found a handful or two of 
rosebuds along the river which we di- 
vided and ate, and Dr. Kern found a 
few small bugs upon the water where 
the ice was broken and ate them. We 
had already devoured our moccasin 
soles and a small sack made of smoked 
lodge skin. We dug in the ground be- 
neath the snow with our knives for roots, 
but it was a useless labor. 

We became weaker daily, and to walk 
thirty steps once a day after some dry 
cottonwood sticks to keep up our fire 
fatigued us greatly. Our strength was 
rapidly failing. Andrews died in the 
course of the night as he lay by our side 
after lingering out several days, and the 
next day Rohrer was nearly gone, talk- 
ing wildly, a fearful expression of de- 
spair resting upon his countenance. The 
mention of his family at home had 
served to rouse him and keep him going 
longer than his strength would other- 
wise have borne him up; but now it was 
too late; his case was over. Taking 
from Andrews’ pocket a small gilt-em- 
bossed Bible, carefully preserved, which 
we intended, in case any of us lived to 
get through, to hand over as a memento 
to his friends, we laid his body to one 
side and covered it with a blanket, and 
sat down waiting until Rohrer should 
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die, intending as soon as the breath had 
left his body to commence another move 
down the river, continuing by slow de- 
grees until our powers should entirely 
fail. 

As we sat waiting, came over 
to the fire where Taplin, I and Stepper- 
feldt were sitting and in a sad tone said: 
‘*Men, I have come to make a proposi- 
tion. I don’t know how you will take 
it. Itisahorrid one. We are starving. 
In two or three days more, except some- ~ 
thing is done, we will all be dead. Here 
lies a mass of useless flesh from which 
the life has departed, which as soon as 
we leave will be the prey of wild beasts. 
There is enough to keep us all alive. It 
is nothing but our prejudices that causes 
us to look upon human flesh as anything 
more than any other flesh. Now I pro- 
pose that instead of leaving it to become 
food for wolves, we make use of it to 
save human life. It is horrid, I know, 
but I will undertake to do the butchery, 
as you may call it, and you need have 
nothing to do with that part; you need 
not even see it done. Do you agree to 
my proposition?’’ All sat in silence; 
then several of us objected, and I spoke 
up and said: ‘‘For my part, I have no 
conscientious scruples against such a 
procedure. I know that early preju- 
dice and conventional opinion founded 
on prejudice are at the bottom of our 
objections to it, but these exist and this 
is a horrid proposition to entertain. I 
fully appreciate our situation, but I 
think that by making up our minds to 
it and remaining quiet we can yet hold 
out three days longer, by which time, 
after finding that we cannot possibly 
bear up longer, there will then, be time 
enough to think of adopting so horrible 
an alternative, and then if I do not ap- 
prove I will not censure it.’’ ‘‘And by 























that time,’’ he said, ‘‘we will be too weak 
and too far gone ever to recover and we 
will all starve to death here in a mass. 
You see what they have come to and: you 
see what you will come to.’’ ‘‘I can’t 
help it,’’ I said, ‘‘I am determined to 
risk it at the peril of my life,’’ and, so 
saying, I walked over to the other fire. 
They talked about it a few minutes, but 
were unwilling to do such a thing unless 
all did, and so we all waited together. 
We remained around the fire, stirring as 
little as possible and firing signal guns 
at frequent intervals during the day. 
Rohrer died. Two days passed and no 
relief came. Several times we imagined 
we heard an answer to our signal and 
would rise up to listen, but being as 
often disappointed we had ceased to 
notice. 


5. THE RESCUE. 


The morning of the third day (Janu- 
ary 25th) arrived and was far advanced 
towards mid-day, and we sat in the 
deepest gloom. Suddenly we thought 
we heard a-call. 

“Hush !’’ said one, and we all listened 
intently. 

Another call! 

“*Relief, by God!’’ exclaimed one of 
the men, and we all started to our feet. 

And relief it was, sure enough, for 
directly we spied Godey riding toward 
us, followed by a Mexican. We were 
all so snowblind that we took him to be 
the Colonel until he came up and some 
saluted him as the Colonel. We shook 
him by the hand heartily. Dismount- 
ing, he quickly distributed several loaves 
among us, with commendable fore- 
thought giving us but a small piece at 
first, and making us wait until the Span- 
iard could boil some for us, or prepare 
some ‘‘tole’’ (boiled corn meal), which 
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he quickly made and we more quickly 
devoured. It required considerable per- 
suasion to prevent us from killing the 
old horse which the Spaniard had in 
order to eat it; but Godey informed us 
there were two colts in the camp below 
which, if we would wait, we might have. 
This was the 25th of January. There- 
were men in the party who did not es- 
eape the horrible fate which came so 
near being ours. 

Godey. with the Colonel and the rest 
that were with them, after leaving the 
party, traveling on as rapidiy as pos- 
sible down the river, came upon two 
Indians with several old horses and en- 
gaged them to pilot them in, and going 
on, had overtaken King’s party, who, 
leaving the river, had undertaken to 
strike across the country to Abacqueue 
(Abiquiu), but becoming involved in the 
deep snow, their provisions being ex- 
hausted, they having eaten their knife 
seabbards and tried to eat their boots, 
and with no fuel, being compelled to lie 
out night after night without fire upon 
the barren plain until they were more or 
less frozen from their hips down, had 
returned to the river, where King died, 
and here the Colonel’s party found them 
in a weak and emaciated condition and 
nearly dead, with intellect shaken and 
scarcely any hearing, sight or sense left, 
and half deranged and nearly sightless, 
they took them along upon the Indian 
horses into the little outer settlement of 
the Rio Colorado. 

Here, quickly obtaining what provis- 
ions he could and hiring several Span- 
iards with mules, Godey set out as speed- 
ily as possible up the river. On his way 


he fell in with two other Mexicans, who, 
with mules loaded with bread and flour 
and corn-meal, were going out to trade 
with the Utah Indians. These he pressed 
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into service with their cargoes and has- 
tening on, traveling late and early, he 
met Vincenthaler’s party about twenty 
miles below us, who had lived by killing 
a raven, hawk or prairie chicken occa- 
sionally which they had the good luck 
to meet with, and had eaten part of a 
“ dead horse they found. But two of 
their number were missing from among 
them. They had agreed among them- 
selves that when one became so exhaust- 
ed that he could not travel, the rest 
should not wait for him. Hibbard had 
been first left, and soon after him Scott. 
Leaving most of the animals and pro- 
visions at Vincenthaler’s camp, Godey 
proceeded rapidly up. He found Scott 
sitting in a listless manner by a fire he 
had just kindled, his head resting upon 
his hands, almost totally snowblind. 
Having strengthened with food, 
Godey furnished him a horse and 
sent a Mexican with him to the camp be- 
low and proceeding on, came to Hibbard, 
who had just died, his body yet warm. 
Failing in his attempt to restore him, 
he kept on. 

Taking across a short bend in the 
river, he passed entirely by us without 
knowing it, and found Ferguson a short 
distance above us. Beedle was dead 
and his body was lying near by. Fergu- 
son informed Godey that we were below 
him and, coming down with him, he 
found us. 

Leaving us and taking with him sev- 
eral Spaniards with pack-mules, he fol- 
lowed up along our track which was 
marked by the bodies of the dead as they 
had perished day by day, and now were 
lying the prey of wolves and ravens, 
the deep and gloomy silence of their 
solitude only broken by the snarls and 
yells of packs of wolves, quarreling over 
their remains. He found the bodies of 


him 
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‘*Sorrel’’ and Moran together. Friends 
in life, they proved friends in death. 
‘*Sorrel’’ was lying prostrate on the 
snow and Moran, apparently, after hav- 
ing tried to strike a fire, had dropped 
his head upon the log against which he 
was sitting and expired by his side. 

Godey found the Indian, Manuel, in 
the lodge still alive and brought him 
down. Manuel afterwards stated that 
Carver came up to the lodge with a piece 
of meet which he said was a part of a 
deer he had killed, and that he under- 
took to go to the previous camp seven 
miles back for something and had frozen 
to death. Godey attempted to go back 
to this camp after some valuables of 
which we had made a cache in the snow 
before leaving, but two of the mules 
perished in the cold in the attempt and 
he abandoned it and packed down only 
the lodge and its contents. 

At the same time that Godey left us 
we had sent the Mexican to Vincenthal- 
er’s camp for animals to take us down, 
for we were wholly unable to walk. He 
returned with them the next day, and 
tying our blankets on for saddles and 
rigging rope stirrups, we were lifted 
(for we could not lift even our skeleton 
frames) upon as poor looking animals 
as were ever known to live on nothing, 
and after a two days’ journey, which, 
though the ride was almost killing, was 
the most weleome horseback excursion 
we had ever taken, reached the camp 
twenty miles below. We were pretty- 
looking objects about then; lank, thin- 
visaged and eyes sunken, our hair and 
beard long, tangled and knotty, and our 
faces black with pine smoke which had 
not been washed off for two months, we 
resembled more the Spirits of Darkness, 
or if anything mortal, a set of banditti, 
than anything else. Here we fell to eat- 






















ing enormously, and it required the ex- 
ercise of all our self-restraint to prevent 
plenty now from being as hurtful to us 
as want had been before. The abund- 
ance of food when there had just been 
such a lack made us all sick and kept us 
sick for some days, but that could not 
stop us. Our appetite was unbounded 
and we were eating constantly, at all 
hours of the day and through the night. 
We had such a craving for meat of 
some kind that we killed two well-grown 
colts and ate them. 

We were even more ravenous than the 
raveng themselves, which, now that we 
did ‘not need them, came crowding 
around with hawks and wolves. We 
kiiled and devoured some of all these. 

It was curious to hear different men 
tell of the workings of their minds when 
they were starving. Some were con- 
stantly dreaming or imagining that they 
saw before them a bountiful feast and 
would make selections of different dishes. 
Others engaged their minds with other 
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Solitude 
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thoughts. For my part, I kept my mind 
amused by entering continually into all 
the minutiae of farming or some other 
systematic business which would keep 
up a train of thought, or by working a 
mental solution of mathematical prob- 
lems, bringing in review the rudiments 
of some science, or by laying out plans 
for the future, all having a connection 
with home and after life. So in this 
way, never allowing myself to think 
upon the hopelessness of our condition, 
yet always keeping my eyes open to 
every chance, I kept hope alive and 
never once suffered myself to despond, 
and to this course I greatly attribute 
my support, for there were stronger men 
who, doubtless by worrying themselves, 
hastened their death. 

Ten out of our party of thirty-three 
that entered the mountains had perished 
and several days more would have fin- 
ished the balance.’’ (He apparently in 
the ‘‘thirty-three’’ above omits Wil- 
iams, who joined the party at Pueblo. ) 


The cold night winds across the waters creep, 
And through the forest arches softly moan, 


I hear the murmur of the restless stream 


The wild-wood spirits seek their restless sleep, 
And [I am in the wilderness alone. 


That wantons down the winding forest glen, 
I hear the gaunt blue heron hoarsely scream 


Among the sedges of the lonely fen. 


And soft, mysterious voices of the night, 


That fill the air with whispered harmony, 
Awhile the fireflies view their wavering flight 


Among the pines in emerald tracery. 


Across the somber bosom of the lake 


The blazing camp-fire casts a cheerful gleam, 
And from the forms its quivering shadows take 


I weave the subtle fancies of a dream. 


ARTHUR E. ORMANDE. 
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Those Out-of-Door Kid Days 


It was summer! The open road 
and the thick dust 
burned our bare feet, but in the 
woods, after one had crawled 
through the pasture bars, it was so 
There, 
the soft grass was like velvet to our 
toes; and the shade, as it deepened 
in the ravines, lured our tender 


was warm, 


cool, and quiet and clean! 


souls as might paradise itself. 

We never knew just how far the 
woods went, nor to whom they be- 
longed. They were ours with their 
possessions of slippery elm and 
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berries and wild grapes. A spring 
gurgled on a side hill, blood roots 
sprang along the path, chipmunks 
scampered in the shrubbery, and 
blue jays chattered from tree limbs 
—just for us! 

Time has blurred the names and 
faces of that old gang, but they 
were all bare footed and sunburned 
and innocently young. We took a 
path simply because it happened 
to be there, and wandered it aim- 
lessly. 

We went home because the sun 
was going down. And there were 
no tomorrows. 

From somewhere up in the deep- 
er woods, the creek came to wind 
about under interlacing leafage, 
and widen beneath a huge, over- 
hanging walnut. Here its uncer- 
tain depths were solved by naked 
bodies, and how weirdly the echoes 
of voice and splash sounded from 
recesses of hidden hills! The 
clouds in the far-off blue were like 
phantom ships. The soaring hawk 
seemed a mile away. 

The world of men was not even a 
But the out-of- 


doors, it was big, and it was ours. 


murmur then. 


* And we were kids! 


ONEY FRED SWEBRT. 
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BILL ON THE TROT—(HIS WATTLE IS AGAINST HIS NECK WHILE TROTTING). 


MOOSE TALK FROM A PIONEER 


JACK 


Of all the game animals of North 
America—and the largest at that—there 
is none about which less is known re- 
garding its habits than the moose. In 
the first place, you cannot get close 
enough to one to do anything except 
take a-shot at it. They will not stand 
still for an interview or let any one 
measure the distance between their eyes. 
It’s a hard matter to get a shot at one 
on a still, quiet day. This is the reason 
they have not been studied like our other 
wild animals. Start up a moose and it 
is liable to go ‘‘any old distance’’ with- 
out stopping. 

In the interior of Alaska they are 
harder to get than in Maine or most 
parts of Canada, as the snow does not 
get so deep and there is never any crust 
on it. Hunting moose in the eastern 
states when there is deep snow and a 
crust on it is not sport; it is simply mur- 
der. The game laws of Alaska are 
framed up all right, but not enforced. 
The ones-to be looked after can’t be 
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watched—they are the Indians. An In- 
dian will kill a moose, eat one meal from 
it, and let the rest rot. 

In the winter of 1903-04 there was 
very deep snow on a mail route I had 
up the Chardalar River. It forced all 
the moose out of all the gulches and ra- 
vines down on the flats, where the In- 
dians slaughtered them like sheep, and 
of which they had piles around their 
cabins and tents like cord wood. Their 
dogs would go and eat from this moose 
meat whenever they were hungry. I 
saw quite a number lying near the trail 
with just the nose cut off, the heart and 
fat taken out and the rest left to spoil 
(a moose nose is a great luxury with the 
Indians, also with some of the whites). 

In the summer time these animals 
spend most of their time in the water 
feeding and to keep clear of the flies. 
At this time of year they live on flags, 
lilies and all kinds of roots, most of 
which grow under water. They will 
paw them loose with their feet and dive 
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THE TRAINED MOOSE IN A RESTIVE POSB. 


down and bring them to the surface. 
Their nostrils are so constructed that 
they close up as soon as their head is 
under water. Their eye sight is not 
very good, but their sense of smel! and 
hearing far surpasses any other game 
animal. Their natural gait is trotting; 


very seldom do they ever jump or run. 
A full-grown moose will step from six- 
teen to twenty-two feet when going full 
speed and never slow up or break from 


a trot, going over a fallen log four feet 
high. In fact, they are born trotters; 
that is the reason there are so few in 
eaptivity. They’will trot through thick, 
tangled underbrush and fallen timber at 
a three-minute gait where you can’t 
force a pack horse with a club. 

The following story illustrates the 
speed of a young moose: An Indian 
brought a moose ealf he had killed into 
Cirele City, Alaska. It was about two 


BILL AND HELEN TAFT AT THEIR DEVOTIONS. 
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This Immense Stock of Furs was Traded im at Fort Yukon, Alaska, by Mrs. Jack Carr During 


the Period From November 1, 1905, Until June 1 


Today These Furs Would be’ Worth Between $46, 000 and $45,000. 


Lynx, 520 Fox, 162 Beaver, 26 Wolverine, 629 Mink 
234 Ermine, 

weeks old. A store-keeper said to him, 
‘“Why did you kill it? You can’t get 
over ten dollars for the meat. I would 
have paid you fifty dollars for it alive.’’ 
‘*Huh !’’ says Mr. Indian, ‘‘ you no savvy 
moose. Me savvy moose. Moose him 
four days old, boy him fifteen years old. 
sometimes ketchum moose. Moose eight 
days old, Indian plenty skookum, fast 
run, maybe ketchum. Moose two weeks 
old, Hell no ketehum.”’ 

I have here at my home in Seattle two 
Alaskan moose, the only Alaskan moose 
in captivity. They are twins, six 
months old, stand fifty-one inches high 
at the shoulders, measured down tight 
to the hide, and weigh over 400 pounds 
each. They are male and female, named 
after President Taft and his daughter. 
The mane on the female moose is eleven 
inches long and on the male moose seven 
inches, the mane on the female moose 
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1906. The Total Valuation at that Date was $21 000. 
The List Includes 998 Marten, 87 


22 Bears, 31 Wolves, 5 Silver Fox, 38 Otter ae 


















ealf being as long as I ever saw on a 
full-grown moose. A more affectionate 
pair of pets I have never seen, and the 
most surprising thing about them is their 
intelligence. They show more of it than 
a colt, calf or any domestic animal. As 
soon as they hear the dishes rattle they 
will commence to make a plaintive bleat 
and will keep it up until they are fed. 
They require as much attention as any 
children of their age. They taught me 
what natural instinct is. If any person 
goes near them who is fond of animals, 
they will stand still and let them pet 
them and seem to like it; but if anyone 
does not care for wild animals or pets. 
they will snort and back away. Every 
time I put them in a strange place they 
will smell every inch of it and will ngt 
eat anything until they smell of it. They 
are very fond of fruit, apples, oranges. 
bananas and grapes. 


















Very few people know that we have 
among the snakes of this state (Cali- 
fornia) a very valuable one, the king 
snake (Osceola doliata). This snake is 
not venomous, and is a kind of boa con- 
strictor on a small seale, and attacking 
the rattler whenever they meet. The 
rattlesnake coils and gets ready for de- 
fense while the king snake is describing 
a large circle in safe distance from the 
strike of his antagonist, until the proper 
moment arrives, when it leaps at the rat- 
tler and strangles it by making a, hoop 
close to the head and then devours it. 

At the Bolsa Chica Gun Club grounds 
in Orange county, Calif., a few weeks 
ago (our correspondent’s letter is dated 
July 2, ’09) a king snake was found 
whose extended dimensions ~ indicated 
that it had swal- 
lowed something 
very large. 
Some employes 
of the place 
killed the snake 
and brought it 
to the clubhouse, 
where we cut it 
open to ascer- 
tain the contents 
of its stomach, 
when we found 
it had swallowed a rattlesnake with 
eleven rattles, it being taken head first. 

Here is a point on which I wish to 
dwell: The king snake is a great friend 
of humanity by ridding the country of 
venomous snakes and ought to be con- 
sidered sacred. It should hold the same 
position with us as the mongoos of In- 
dia, which is the deadly enemy of the 
dreaded cobra. 

I think it would be a splendid idea if 
good pictures in color of the king snake 
were put in all public schools, so that 
the boy (and in fact the girl) may be- 
come familiar with its appearance. I 
believe that a penalty should be fixed 
for the killing of these valuable crea- 
tures. 

I also wish to state that the length of 
the king snake was three feet ten inches, 
while that of the rattler was three feet 
six inches. These measurements I took 
myself, and can assure you that they 
are correct. The sketch is a correct rep- 





A Snriake that should be Protected 





resentation of the appearance of the 
snake when we cut it open. 

Calif. ALBERT HOMEYER. 

Having received a great many valu- 
able opinions concerning natural history 
subjects from Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
chief of the Biological Survey, at Wash- 
ington, we wrote him about it and re- 
ceived the following reply from his as- 
sistant : 

Dear Sir: Your letter of August 31, 
enclosing a colored drawing supposed to 
be the king snake of California, with a 
letter from Albert Homeyer in relation 
to the same, is at hand. I am not well 
acquainted with the habits of the Cali- 
fornia king snake, but find nothing in 
Mr. Homeyer’s account to take exception 
to, except perhaps as to the circling of 





A snake that swallowed a rattler. 


the snake about its victim. This tallies 
with the popular idea, but I know of no 
observations that justify it. The draw- 
ing, however, is not of an Osceola doli- 
ata, which is black with unusually broad 
white bands. The color is much nearer 
Pitiophis sayi bellona, which is not a 
constrictor. Still it is possible that it 
might catch and swallow a rattlesnake, 
even though it were bitten in the con- 
test. That the king snake, and also the 
Pitiophis, are not only harmless to man 
but useful and deserve to be protected 
is not to be doubted, and school children, 
as well as grown folks, ought to be in- 
formed of the value of these and other 
useful snakes, which men and boys often 
destroy for no other reason than that 
they are snakes. Every non-poisonous 
snake is of direct value to the state be- 
cause it destroys noxious rodents and it 
should be preserved. The protection of 
snakes, however, can be secured more ef- 
fectually through educational methods 
than by passing laws in their favor. 
H. W. HENSHAW, 
Administrative Assistant. 











PACKED FOR THE START. 


AFTER ELK AND BEAR IN WYOMING 


W. B. GIBSON 


For the past year I had promised my- 


self a hunt for bear and elk in Wyoming. 
I had hunted moose and caribou in New 
Brunswick the preVious two years, and 
had been successful, but I never had had 


the good fortune to killa bear. Starting 
August 10th, I visited for a couple of 
weeks with a son in eastern Wyoming; 
then went to the Alaska-Yukon Exposi- 
tion for a week. I came back over the 
O. R. & N. and the Oregon Short Line 
railroad to Kemmerer, Wyo., and from 
there traveled by stage 120 miles up 
Green river to Cora. This stage takes 
two days of strenuous driving, changing 
horses about eight times on the trip. 
This trip is made through a sagebrush 
country, but after crossing the first di- 
vide, from Hams Fork to Slate Creek 
cafion, the Uinta and Wind River ranges 
of mountains are in sight all the time; 
so, to a lover of Nature’s ‘‘big things,’’ 
even this long trip is a constant pleas- 
ure. I stopped with James M. Noble, a 


whole-souled cattleman, with a big ranch, 
a big heart and a fine, clever wife. Mr. 
Noble had engaged Gus Eppelman as 
guide for me, and he can surely deliver 
the goods. Gus is a ‘‘past-master’’ in 
profanity, a good. cook, an excellent 
*‘punk’’ baker, and for ‘‘getting the 
game’’ he has few equals. He spent 
years as trapper and guide in Routt 
county, Colorado, and has been trapping 
and guiding in Fremont and Uinta coun- 
ties, Wyoming, for the past eight years. 

I was especially anxious to kill a bear 
on this trip,‘as it is realy more credit 
to kill one bear than a dozen moose, elk 
or caribou, in the writer’s opinion. So 
we packed our outfit, consisting of tent, 
tarpaulin, bedding and a month’s grub, 
on two pack horses, and started for the 
Sawtooth range on Friday, September 
10th. The picture shows the outfit 
packed for the trip and the two saddle 
ponies. It is surprising to one not ac- 
customed to it what an outfit can be 
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packed on a horse by a man who “‘ knows 
how.’’ We made the trip the first day 
as far as Green river, and had just time 
to set our tent up when a hard rain and 
thunder storm set in. It rained all that 
night and rained and snowed almost con- 
stantly until Monday morning. We had 
nothing to cook with but sagebrush, and 
this was rather a gloomy beginning; but 
real hunters are not easily discouraged. 
Monday morning broke clear and frosty, 
and we packed for an early start; we 
traveled right along through sagebrush, 
willows and swamps till in the afternoon, 
when we made camp near thé head of a 
beautiful cafion at an elevation of prob- 
ably ten thousand feet and near timber 
line. A spring of the purest water 
boiled out of the rocks within a few feet 
of our camp, strong enough to run a 
mill and so cold as to make one’s teeth 
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ache when drinking it. We were right 
in the highest pine-covered ridges next 
to timber line; and these highest ridges, 
covered with a dense growth of pine, are 
the favorite haunts for bear during the 
summer months. They were now feasting 
on pifion pine nuts, huckleberries, wild 
currants, both the red and black, wild 
gooseberries and other good bear feed. 
It was just about a mile’s climb to the 
tops of these ridges, and for a man who 
has always lived in low altitudes, and 
has lived for fifty-five years at that, 
these climbs up and down, up and down, 
all day long were strenuous, indeed. At 
this altitude it froze hard every night, 
but the weather was delightful. 

We hunted hard, early and late, for 
ten days without getting sight of a bear; 
then on the tenth day out, while walking 
up a deep cafion, my chance came; a 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS BEAR. 
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HE HAS FOUGHT HIS LAST FIGHT. 


black bear had come down through the 


dense timber to the cafion, and hearing 
us he raised up on his hind feet about 
forty yards away. There was no time 
for parleying, so I put a .30-40 Winches- 
ter soft-nose through his shoulders, and 
he wilted in his tracks. He would have 
weighed about 350 pounds, although he 
looks smaller in the photograph. He 
had a beautiful coat, and we will have a 
nice rug, with head, as a memento of 
my first bear. 

There were not many elk in these high 
ridges. I only saw three bulls while 
hunting there, and none of these had at- 
tractive heads. We now decided to move 
into the Fall River Basin for elk. When 
on the high ridges above our camp we 
could look. right down into this basin 
and see the very spot at which we ex- 
pected to make the next camp. It was 
not more than seven miles, and would 
not look to be more than one, to one not 
accustomed to the high altitudes and 


clear air of the Rockies. In order to 
reach this camping place we traveled 35 
miles, as the guide said it would not be 
safe to go across the ‘‘short way,’’ and 
when a native says it is not very safe, 
take my advice and ‘‘don’t try.’’ For 
my part, I would be shy of ‘‘walking’’ 
where one of these native guides thinks 
it unsafe to take a pack horse, as this 
guide would ride a pony almost any 
place except up a tree. 

Early on Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 25th, we packed and broke camp. 
This camp seemed like home to me, and 
it was with regret that I left this beauti- 
ful, quiet spot. We crossed the divide 
into the Fall River Basin, descending 
about 4,000 feet, and camped on a pure, 
rocky, noisy little creek, called Shoals 
Creek, about two miles below where it 
boiled and foamed down a precipice, 
above which it had its birth in the snow. 
It is estimated that there are 600 to 800 
elk in this basin ; and these elk do not go 
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up into Jackson’s Hole to winter, as 
those north of the hole do, but winter 
right here in the basin. This basin is 
one of the grandest pasture ranges that 
I have ever seen, outside of the Yellow- 
stone Park. We camped .ight among 
the elk, and saw them right from camp 
every day. I think we saw at least 75 
elk here in the next three days. The 
mating season was at its height, and we 
could hear the bulls ‘‘bugling’’ every 
morning and evening. If you have never 
hunted elk, go where they ‘“‘stay,’’ get 
up and out on a high ridge when day 
is just breaking; hear perhaps a dozen 
bulls bugling all around you; if it does 
not make your blood tingle with the 
keenest delight, you are not a sportsman. 

We were out long before day the fol- 
lowing morning and saw what seemed a 
very large bull and four cows on a very 
high rim and about a mile and one-half 
distant. The guide says, ‘‘They will 
come down the ‘black draw,’ ’’ a heavily- 
timbered cafion. We made a wide de- 
tour, so as to keep the wind right, and 
stalked as noiselessly as possible to near 
the head of the cafion. While we were 
much below them the bull stepped out 
into the open about 100 yards above us 
and bugled. His horns looked to be of 
immense size, and I thought him the 
grandest animal I had ever seen. I 
thought I was going to kill the record 
head right there, but the guide said, 
‘*That’s only a spike,’’ and this cooled 
me off somewhat. My eyes were possibly 
a little ‘‘bulged.’’ This bull had about 
thirty cows and calves in his harem, and 
they were a beautiful sight-as they 
marched leisurely around the open face 
of a high ridge, in full view of us for a 
‘mile. When a bunch is frightened the 
bull leaves the herd and the cows and 
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calves go off by themselves, he seeming 
to realize that his is the head most want- 
ed. ‘The next day we stalked two bulls 
to within fifty yards of them without 
their becoming alarmed, and both heads 
looked good to me; but Gus says, ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot, you must have a better head than 
that.’’ This was rather depressing to 
me, as I was afraid each one would be 
the ‘‘last chance.’’ But on the third 
day in the evening, we were riding up a 
steep hillside, when a bull bugled about 
a half mile below us. Gus says, ‘‘That’s 
a big one;’’ so we hitched our ponies and 
walked down the hill for probably fifty 
yards, when he bugled again and the 
guide answered him; the bull: at. once 
answered the challenge, as he no doubt 
believed it, and came straight for us. 
As soon as the guide saw the antlers he 
says: ‘‘That’s your head; go for it.’’ 
I shot him through the shoulder, but too 
low, breaking the shoulder; then he 
turned and ran through the timber to 
where it was so thick that he could hard- 
ly work his horns through it; then when 
we were within about 75 yards of him, 
he turned and came straight towards us, 
and although he charged right at us, I 
do not believe he had any intention cf 
attacking us, but saw the opening, and 
in his blind misery was trying to get 
out through the more open timber. As 
he ran towards us, I shot him in the 
chest, but he came right on. - By the 
time I had thrown another cartridge in 
the chamber he was going past us, and 
within ten feet. As he passed I shot 
him through just back of the shoulders, 
and then he ran fifty yards before fall- 
ing in the willows, painting the brush 
and willows for a distance of: several 
feet on each side. He had a magnificent 
head, and had probably been run out of 
a herd of cows by another bull, as his 
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neck had many fresh battle scars and 
cuts, and when we skinned him about 
one-half the.skin was Toose from the 
flesh and filled with clotted blood, show- 
ing that he had made a gallant fight be- 
fore yielding. This was probably his 
reason for answering our challenge so 
promptly; he was in a bad humor. It 
took both saddle ponies to drag him out 
of the willows on clear ground, where 
we could photograph and skin him. 
The next day I was fortunate enough 
to get two fine buck deer late in the 
evening, and I felt perfectly satisfied 
with the trip. It took us two days to 
make the return trip. While coming 
back we were caught in one of the worst 
thunder-storms I have ever seen, and 
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while out in a big sagebrush flat, many 
miles from any house and about nine 
p. m. But everything goes when hunt- 
ing. 

Altogether, this was one of the finest 
hunts of my life; and my advice to any- 
one wanting elk is go to Wyoming. If 
the cattle are not allowed to eat their 
winter range, there will always be plenty 
of elk there, with their present wise pro- 
tection. Brother Sportsmen, work while 
you work, thus earn a rest; then when 
you feel that ‘‘eall of the wild,’’ drop 
every business care, go to the quiet 
woods, get close to Nature, work your 
body and rest your brain; get a hunter’s 
appetite, renew your youth. You will 
live longer and be a better man for it. 


Soooet> 


A WORLD’S RECORD MOOSE HEAD. 


We are indebted to the Field Museum of Natural History, 


Chicago, for the photograph 


herewith presented of what is undoubtedly the largest spread of moose antlers in existence. 


That such a perfect formation on so large a spread should be found is marvelous. 
Alaskan form “alces gigas,” and we are informed by the director of the above 
seum that when first taken the record of the extreme spread was 78% 
weight of the dried skull and antlers 93 pounds. 
some natural shrinkage, and that the horns now measure 76 


It is the 
mu- 
incres, and the 
The director advises us that there has been 


inches spread. The moose 


was killed by Andrew Anderson, near Kusselof lake, Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, in 1899. 
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OUR PERMANENT CAMP. 


UNEXPECTED PLEASURES 








An impromptu duck and quail hunt in Cali- 
fornia in an auto that produced mv ‘h fun. 








A. B. RICHMOND 


An enforced vacation! Did the read- 
er ever have one, and one that he thor- 
oughly enjoyed? Were you ever forced 
to participate in an outing in the great 
out-doors, one that came unsought, one 
that you had not anticipated or even 
considered before it came to you with all 
its attendant pleasures ? 

This unusual experience was my for- 
tune in the month of December, 1909, in 
this fair state of California, and was 
my initiation into the game fields of this 
great commonwealth. It all came about 
in this wise, and the experience was of 
such a varied and pleasing nature, I feel 
impelled to tell the readers of Ourpoor 


Lire how thoroughly I enjoyed a hunt 
in which I was active, without ten min- 
utes’ preparation, and which was pro- 
longed by cireumstances unforeseen, 
from two days as originally intended, 
into one of eight days’ duration. 

Only recently I came to this country 
from the East, my intention being to lo- 
cate permanently in this state, but until 
such permanent location was fully de- 
cided upon I left all my hunting para- 
phernalia back in Michigan ; consequent- 
ly I was not prepared in the least to go 
on any trip that would take me into the 
fields, woods or marshes in 
game. 


quest of 
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But it is the unexpected that always 
happens, and early one morning in the 
month above mentioned as I stepped into 
the office I was met by this salutation 
from Mr. Hain, who was accompanied 
by Mr. Hurley, two mighty pleasant 
nimrods of this most beautiful city of 
Los Angeles, and who are acquaintances 
of long standing in my eastern home: 
‘Come on, old boy; get into my buzz 
wagon and go after quail with us.’’ This 
proposition first startled, then enthused, 
and lastly nearly spurred me _ into 
prompt action; but I demurred against 
going with the plea that I-had no gun 
and was illy prepared. This argument 
of mine was met by the kindly offer from 
a listening friend to loan me his gun, 
and also by the statement, ‘‘We won’t 
be gone only a couple of days.’’ Then 
again, the thought of tramping the fields 
once more was so enticing that under 


such cireumstances my scruples were 
overcome, and I was soon persuaded to 
take the chances. Undoubtedly one in- 
fluence that controlled me was the antici- 
pation of a nice ride through country 


new to me. In any event, I finally con- 
sented and we immediately started. 
Our objective point was a slough or 
lagoon -about eighty miles down the 
coast between this city and San Diego, 
and we left with full expectations of 
making camp in about four hours and 
securing the afternoon’s shooting. But 
‘“‘the best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft agley,’’ and in trying to follow 
a short eut which Hain said he knew, 
we got off the road and lost in the salt 
marshes south of the city, plunging and 
wandering around in the mud and water 
until four o’clock in the afternoon be- 
fore we extricated ourselves and got 
squared away on the right course. Our 
route then-took us through Anaheim and 
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Santa Ana, a most delightful drive 
through orange and walnut groves and 
over a fine road under ordinary condi- 
tions; but owing to the heavy rains 
which had prevailed for several days 
previously, they were in a most terrible 
condition, and this, in connection with a 
erippled engine caused by the severe 
usage given the car earlier in the day, 
made cur progress aggravatingly slow 

Darkness came upon us long before 
we reached San Juan Capistrano and 
for several hours we floundered and 
slipped throngh the adobe mud which 
part of the time reached the hubs of the 
wheels.. We helped push the car over 
the hills and mountain grades until 
along about midnight, when I thought 
I felt a bump which indicated a flat tire, 
and which proved to be the case upon 
closer inspection. This caused a sudden 
lighting of the atmospheric conditions 
surrounding us, through the sulphurus 
blue flames which Hain impulsively un- 
corked, but we were in for it, so conclud- 
ed to eamp,.right there and then for the 
night. 

Luck was with us, however, in the 
forced selection of a site for camp, fo: 
we had stopped by a small grove of euca 
lyptus trees, and as subsequent events 
proved, the only place within twenty 
miles where we could have secured fue! 
with which to cook our supper and warm 
our tent. Our tent was soon pitched, 
supper served and eaten and, wrapped 
in our blankets and coating of adobe 
mud, we were soon oblivious to all ma- 
terial things. With the first break of 
dawn, heralded by the sweet twitter and 
song of the meadow lark, we were astir, 
repaired our punctured tire, ate a warm 
breakfast and with the warm rays of 
Old Sol beaming in our faces over ihe 
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crest of the distant mountain, we were 
soon speeding on our way. 

In less than three miles from cur 
night’s eamping place, as we topped au 
intervening ridge we came unexpecteiyv 
upon our slough, the place we intende:! 
for our permanent camp. Camp was 
soon established, guns unlimbered and 
each one was soon on his way to his 
choice of a hunting ground. As we de 
scended the ridge and came in sight of 
the slough we had deseried several flocks 
of ducks flying about and ever and anoa 
some of them would settle in the reeds 
and marshes. This led Hain and Hur- 
ley to determine upon going after ducks 
rather than quail, while I, with no prep- 
arations for wet shooting, decided that 
the hills offered me the best field an 
the wary little bird the greatest induce- 
ment. 

The day was one of those typical Cal; 


ifornia days that the native son at every 
opportunity so grandiloquently describes 


to us eastern tenderfeet. There was « 
peculiar warmth and freshness in the 
air that seemed to infuse life and vigor 
to the human frame, but at the same 
time lent a subtle charm to a generous 
nature that served to distract the atten- 
_ tion of the hunter from the pursuit of 
game to all the beauties of this fair coun- 
try, provided he be favored with the 
least sentiment and appreciative of the 
beauty so lavishly spread out before 
him. I certainly enjoyed the tramp 
through the eafion and over the hills, 
which was all new to me, though it 
brought little suecess to me as far as 
filling my bag with game, for on my re- 
turn to camp at night I had only four 
quail to show for the day’s shooting; 
but I was blessed with a ravenous appe- 
tite. Hain and Hurley had blackened 
my eye most beautifully, for they had 
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an even dozen of nice teal as a reward 
for their efforts. 

That night it began raining and be- 
fore morning it developed into a regular 
downpour, and as I lay on my blankets 
in the dim light of the early morning 
listening to the splash of the driving 
gusts of rain against the walls of the 
tent, and the sullen roar of the breakers 
of the near-by ocean, it sounded very 
wet to me, and I realized that with my 
store clothes and light shoes, as the say 
ing goes, ‘‘I was up agin it.’’ I realized 
that I had a pretty poor outfit for 
stormy weather and feared that my trip 
was going to be unproductive of very 
much pleasure. But stay; I remember 
the suit of overalls in under the rear 
seat of the tonneau and surely with 
those I would have an emergency outfit 
suitable for the occasion, and I then and 
there laid my plans for a day after the 
ducks, rain or shine. About this time 
Hurley hustled us out, and, divesting 
myself of my store clothes, I was soon 
togged out in a full suit of blue jeans: 
that is, they were blue once, but with 
the grease and dirt, the accumulations 
of many laborious days in auto repair- 
ing, they resembled the proverbial 
Joseph’s coat of many colors; but they 
made a very good substitute for a rainy- 
day outfit. 

After a warm breakfast it did not 
take me very long to locate a likely part 
of the slough, but to get a good shooting 
stand was another and a very vital ques- 
tion, as it meant wading in water and 
standing therein up to a depth of three 
feet at least. I ruefully considered my 
footgear, so illy adapted for wading 
purposes and debated upon ways and 
means to get to the desired place. 
Finally a heroic impulse seized me and 
I quickly shed my shoes, placing them 
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under the lee of a protecting stone to 
keep them from the rain, rolled up the 
overalls and, bare legged, waded out into 
the marsh, erected a suitable blind and 
martyr-like stood knee deep in the water 
on this December day waiting for the 
morning flight of ducks. This would 
sound like a very cold proposition to 
those in my old home in Michigan, but 
out here in this mild climate it is a far 
different proposition, and after the first 
chill experienced as I waded in, I suf- 
fered no discomfort and after the ducks 
began to come I wholly forgot whether 
I was bare legged or encased in the most 
up-to-date duck hunter’s toggery. Hard- 
ly was I safely eusconsed within the 
blind before the ducks began to come, 
singly, in pairs and in the flock. My 
first shot was at a single blue bill as he 
came down with the wind like a blue 
streak, and I crumpled him up with the 
first barrel. A moment later a half 
dozen spoonbills came circling around 
and two fell, one at each shot. Then 
two clean misses were recorded against 
me when a flock of teal came in from 
the ocean and came over high above my 
blind. And thus the forenoon wore 
away, straggling ducks coming in with 
the thick gusts of rain which were in- 
cessantly driving in from the ocean, 
until hunger compelled me to gather in 
the morning’s kill and wend my way to 
camp, and a cup of hot coffee. Hurley 
and Hain were in camp when I arrived, 
each with a fine string of spoonbills. 

The rain continued all day and the 
following night and the next day, prac- 
tically rendering our camp a prison 
from which there was no escape, for the 
adobe roads and hills were in an im- 
passable condition, making it impossible 
to even think of driving an automobile 
back to the city. We were compelled to 
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patiently wait for the rain to cease and 
the’ roads to dry up before we made the 
attempt, and of course had to content 
ourselves with the sport at hand; as the 
duck shooting continued fine it was not 
hard work to find pleasure, and each 
day we took full measure of enjoyment 
from that source. Our provisions were 
getting woefully scarce, for in attempt- 
ing to make two days’ supply last more 
than a week required the utmost econ- 
omy, but by carefully husbanding them 
and the purchase of about a dozen spuds 
from an old prospector who camped 
near us one night, and which we paid 
him 50 cents for, and plenty of roast 
duck to fill in with, we managed to pull 
through until our departure. 

One night as I was sitting on an old 
blanket with my feet extended towards 
the tent stove in an almost vain effort to 
get dry, I felt something crawling up 
my leg and reaching forward I brushed 
it away, and as it fell on the blanket I 
saw what I thought was a big bug, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Boys, boys, look at that 
big bug!’’ Hurley jumped to his feet, 
shouting: ‘‘Big bug, man! that is a ta- 
rantula.’’ It proved to be as Hurley 
said and we proceeded to make a good 
tarantula of him by consigning him to 
the flames. It was my first introduction 
to the pesky big spiders; and I must 
say I like them but little more than I do 
the rattlers that infest this territory. 

The rain finally ceased and it dried 
out sufficiently so we thought we might 
venture to attempt our return.. We had 
a nice bag of ducks, and though our en- 
forced stay in that locality had been 
under very adverse conditions, we had 
enjoyed every moment of the time and 
very much disliked to leave the spot. 
However, we pulled out, and’ again our 
troubles began. If anyone ever saw 
nasty, slippery roads and hills, we cer- 
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tainly encountered them that first day 


of our attempted return. At every rise 
in the road the wheels would spin in 
spite of chains and rope which we used 
to prevent skidding. The rear end would 
get ahead of the front end and we got 
so mixed in consequence regarding di- 
rections we could not tell whether we 
were coming or going, until in despair 
we concluded to again pitch our tent and 
try for rabbits during the afternoon and 
the next morning. We bagged some cot- 
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upon investigation we discovered our 
engine was broken. It really looked 
then as though we were certainly out of 
commission entirely, but as all three of 
us are old seasoned motorists, a scheme 
was finally devised to remedy the break, 
and Hain soon had the engine toggled 
up with old files and hay wire so it 
worked as good as new. The job would 
certainly be worthy of illustration or 
display at a show to demonstrate what 
ean be done in an emergency, without 














OUR CAMP THE LAST DAY. 


ton tails and early the following day 
made a fresh start. Our troubles were 
not over, however, as we found one steep 
grade it was utterly impossible to climb, 
and while we were debating ways and 
means a rancher on his way to Capis- 
trano overtook us and kindly assisted 
us with his team through our difficulty. 
Again we went bowling along on our 
way with light hearts and a feeling that 
we would soon be at home, when we were 
startled by a snap and a metallic crash, 
and bringing the car to a quick stop, 





tools or the right materials, to remedy a 
serious damage to a gasoline motor. 
Without any further serious mishap 
we finally arrived home, dirty, unshaven 
and bedraggled, and set at rest the fears 
and disquietude of the friends who had 
been lost in wonderment and specula- 
tion at what had become of us. This 
was the first enforced outing that I was 
ever compelled to endure, and I will say 
that if all such are fraught with the 
same keen pleasures that this one gave 
me, I will gladly weleome many such. 
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The Weight of Musk-Oxen Stated by One Who has Hunted Them 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over 
your issue of April, 1909, I notice on page 
382 a letter from Mr. Brent Altsheler of 
Kentucky, asking information re the musk- 
ox. Your magazine did not come to my at- 
tention ere this, as I was absent in the Far 
North on the “Arctic” with the Captain Ber- 
nier expedition, returning in October last. 
During the trip I had many opportunities for 
observing the animal mentioned, the expe- 
dition going as far north as Etah and to 
the West as far as Melville Island, where 
musk-oxen are plentiful, and we frequently 
hunted same with very good results. This 
communication may be out of date, the ques- 
tion in dispute, viz., that of the weight of a 
musk-ox, probably having been settled long 
ago; but, if not, the question may be of 
some interest at the present time when the 


“zoo” at New York is harboring our 


“baby” 
musk-ox. 
Judging from the statements made in 


Mr. Altsheler’s letter above referred to, | 
would infer that the weight of a musk-ox as 
recorded by Mr. D. T. Hanbury, that is, 579 
pounds, is intended for that of the dressed 


animal; whereas, the weight of 1,200 
pounds, approximately, as given by Pro- 
fessor Hornaday, is that of the male 


living beast. Such figures, as explained, 
would compare quite favorably with what 
I had occasion to note on our expedi- 
tion; there being no doubt that the 
weight of the head and horns, skin, hoofs 
and other organs removed, when dressing, is 
greater than that of the dressed carcass. | 
think this would tend to show how the dif- 
ference in figures occurred. 
Canada. FRANK C. HENNBESSEY 


A Colorado Lion Hunt 


Mr. Thomas Hunter of Denver lately re- 
ceived a letter from a friend, Mr. O. H. Wa- 
terhouse, of Lily, Colo., telling of a remark- 
able feat in killing three lions in a day. Lily 
is only about fifty miles north of Meeker, 


where Colonel Roosevelt, while vice-presi- 
dent, made such a great killing of lions and 
bob-cats, under the guidance of John Goff. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hunter for the 
three photographs reproduced herewith, and 

















Mr. Shank holding the hound. 





The center figure is one of the ranch men, not in the hunt; 


Mr. Waterhouse to the right. 


for extracts from Mr. Waterhouse’s letter as 
published below: 

Dear Mr. Hunter: I enclose you some 
post-cards of some of my game for this win- 
ter. Have only gone a few times, but have 
had fine luck and always got something. 
The wolf is one I trapped just outside of the 
gate south of the ranch; the swift is one I 
caught with my hounds, had a fine chase. 





Packing the three dead lions to the cabin at Lily Park. 
(8) 


Have caught another wolf, a very large one, 
measured 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. wide. (Above 
photos were not used.—Bditor.) 

Must tell you about my lion hunt. Mr. 
Shank, living on Snake River, came down 
and informed me that one of his horses had 
been killed by the lions and wanted me to 
take my hounds and go after them. Of 
course I went. We traveled about eight 
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miles west and north on Donglass Mountain, 
where we found one of Mr. Moore’s horses 
with the throat cut and head badly torn, but 
not dead. We went a little farther and 
found a two-year-old killed and eaten up; all 
that was left was the strap and bell and 
one hind foot. (They put bells on their 
horses to scare the lions, but it doesn’t seem 
to work.) We struck a trail about eight 
miles from the ranch of three lions, turned 
the hounds loose and we were soon in the 
chase in great shape. How I did wish for 
Mr. J. D., R. S. Husted and Mr. Long and 
you. We followed quite a ways right 
toward the ranch to some big bluffs and 
rocky cliffs. We heard the hounds baying, 
left our horses, took our guns, went over 
rocks and gulches, and within about a hun- 
dred yards of the hounds [ saw a big one 
across a cafion. I took a shot, and so did 
Mr. Shank, but both missed. I suggested 
that we let it go, and get the one the 
hounds had treed. They had it in a 
pifion tree over a deep cafion. I shot it in 
the neck and it fell about 50 or 60 feet 
down the cafion. We left it and put the 
hounds on the track of the big one we saw 
across the cafion. Away they went, with us 
after them, over the roughest country you 
ever saw. We ran about one-half mile, when 
the hounds bayed, and when we got there 
it was in a big pifion tree. Mr. Shank shot 
it with his .30-30 square in the breast. It 
made a leap in his direction but he jumped 
to one side and the lion went by and down 
a cliff about 50 feet. It was dead by the 
time we reached the bottom. 

We had gotten two out of three and were 
all in, so we went back to our horses and 
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Eva Kathleen Waterhouse, 5 years old, and a 
lion killed by her father. 
ate lunch and fed our horses and dogs. We 
rested awhile and then went to find the 
third lion track. We soon found he had 
gone on the back trail, so we turned the 
hounds loose. In about half a mile they 
bayed, where they had it on a high cliff of 
rock. I certainly wished for the kodak. It 
had its forepaws on this rock, about eight 
inches higher than its hind ones, and stand 
ing broadside toward us and the sun. I took 
a shot at him and down he came We got 
them all together and shoved them down 
a cafion about 100 feet, and then we had to 
go about three miles around to get to them. 
We loaded up and got home before night 
By the cards you will see how we arrived 
with them. The largest one measured 8 ft. 
4 in. from tip to tip, and 5 ft. 10 in. wide; 
the second one 6 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 10 in.; 
the third one 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 8 in. 
0. H. WATERHOUSE. 


. Antelope in Timber 


In a recent number one of our readers (in 
commenting on a story run a few months 
ago in which it was stated that antelope ran 
in the timber when fired at) expressed 
some doubt as to whether antelope would 
go in the timber. We were speaking the 
other day with Mr. D. L. Mechling, the Den- 
ver sportsman, concerning this, and were 
glad to know that our original impressions 
concerning this point are borne out by Mr. 
Mechling. 

Probably no Western hunter has had more 


experience on the frontier during the last 
thirty years than Mr. Mechling. He hunted 
antelope twenty years ago when he often 
saw antelope in the woods, and traveling 
through the woods, near the big bend of the 
Green River as many as fifty at a time. He 
saw them in little parks as small as 200 
and 300 yards across, which parks were en- 
tirely surrounded by timber, and, judging by 
the character of the country, he knows they 
had to travel two or three miles through 
timber to get to where he saw them. He 
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has seen them in such country almost as 
high as timber line there, which in that 
country is at about 10,000 feet elevation. 

The following letter will be of interest to 
our readers: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber of Outdoor Life I read the article about 
antelope going into timber and your edito- 
rial comment on it and thought my expe- 
rience might be interesting to you and your 
readers. I had always thought, as does Mr. 
Frisbie about antelope, until I came to Ari- 
zona. On a trip through the Mogollon 
Mountains several years ago, aS we were 
driving along through the timber I saw 
something moving in the small pine under- 
growth, and thinking it was a deer reached 
for my .32 special, when out stepped a fine 
buck antelope. He was alone so far as we 
could see, but as it is against the law to 
kill them we did not stop to see if there 
were others near. 

Again, two years later, while going 
through these same mountains, but about 
thirty miles south of the first place, we 
rode up on a bunch of seven antelope. On 
account of the nature of the ground we were 
within 150 yards of them before they dis- 


covered us. The immediate vicinity was 
bare of timber except a few scattered trees, 
but the bunch ran across the open and dis- 
appeared in the timber, although they were 
not followed or shot at. 

We camped that night about two miles 
from where we saw them and the people 
living there said that they staid around 
through that section all the time. Many 
others have told me that they often see 
them in the timber on the mountains up 


there and that they have been there for 
years. 


There are small open parks or glades 
through the timber, but as a whole it is one 
of the heaviest timbered sections of coun- 
try in the West or Southwest. 

My own idea is that the antelope were 
driven into the timber years ago by the 
hunters, and finding better shelter and se- 
curity have staid there. They are found in 
the lower and open country around here 
(Poland, Ariz.) as well as in the mountains, 
but even there I have seen them leisurely 
feeding through the cedar timber when the 
entire surrounding country was open and 


bare of timber. SAM’L G. JOHNSON. 
Arizona. 


An Idaho Jack-Rabbit Drive 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An account in Out- 
door Life for April of a Kansas jack-rabbit 
hunt, in which 1,000 men killed 2,000 rab- 
bits, suggests an Idaho jack-rabbit hunt 
which is perhaps not so old as to bar tell- 
ing about. 

This is a sagebrush country, a vast plain 
along the Snake River that is being re- 
claimed under the Carey act. The country 
has only been settled a year, and hence but 
small tracts of land as compared with the 
total area are yet cleared of the brush. The 
jack-rabbits are a pest, especially as many 
of the settlers are planting considerable 
acreage to fruit. 

A challenge was issued by one party, and 
accepted by another, last winter, to engage 
in a jack-rabbit hunt, the losing side to pay 
for a banquet at our local hotel, the North 
Side Inn, for both parties. The hunt oc- 
curred on New Year’s Day, 1910, with fif- 
teen shooters to the side, under captains. 
According to the rules the entire carcass 
of the rabbits killed had to be brought in. 


This necessitated providing each side with 
wagons in which to haul the game. 

Shotguns and .22 caliber rifles were used, 
and the hunt was engineered in this way: 
One side was given the country north of a 
certain township line; the other party the 
country south of the line. The shooters 
were then divided in squads of four to eight 
and each squad supplied with a wagon and 
driver. As the rabbits were killed the 
shooters gathered them into bunches at con- 
venient places, usually piling them on top 
of a thick bunch of sage brush. The man 
with the wagon followed, drove alongside 
the pile, and, with a sharp, four-tined pitch- 
fork, reached down, speared the dead rab- 
bits and took them aboard. 

The writer happened to be a member of 
the winning side. There were seven shoot- 
ers, and the driver of the wagon in his 
squad. The driver was armed with a .22, 
and did some execution with;it from the 
wagon. Our squad brought in 239 rabbits, 
and the kill was a good load for a stout 
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team, The other seven shooters of our party 
brought in 210. 

The other party of fifteen shooters 
brought in 340 rabbits, losing the contest 
by 110. The total kill for the thirty shoot- 
ers was therefore 789 rabbits, which has the 
Kansas shooters beaten a Mormon block. 

These rabbits were thrown in a pile on a 
vacant lot, and the public, which was al- 
ready surfeited with rabbit stew, invited to 
help itself. The following day, after the 
multitude had been fed and was filled, the 
remainder of the kill was shoveled into a 
coal wagon and hauled out to a near-by 
ranch and fed to the farmer’s hogs. 

On the day of the hunt the conditions 
were ideal. A fresh, light snow of about 
six inches fell the night before, and the rab- 
bits were not very wild, although most of 
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the shots under any circumstances were 
running ones. I had always been deluded 
into believing that any rabbit was easily 
killed, but I find the Idaho jack is in a class 
by himself. Frequently the second and 
sometimes third shot of No. 5 shot are nec- 
essary to kill them, especially when run 
ning. The first shot will usually break a 
leg, perhaps two or three legs, but the rab- 
bit is not entirely disabled and if not de 
spatched at once will get away in the thick 
brush. My own record on this hunt was 5! 
killed, with 48 loaded onto the wagon 
Three could not be found. I took out 100 
rounds of ammunition and used all but six 
cartridges. Used a double-barreled gun 
Others in the party beat this score, so am 


making no claim to championship honors 
Idaho. JOHN D. NIMS 


What Can be Accomplished by a Varmint Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Inasmuch as Out- 
door Life was good enough in a late issue 
to publish some matter regarding our (the 
Pierce County, Wash.) big varmint hunt, 
which started December 1, 1909, I am 
pleased to say a few words regarding 
the banquet which was held in Tacoma on 
February 28th, the closing day of the hunt. 
At this banquet J. R. McHaney of Buckley 
was crowned champion of the hunt by the 
Pierce County (Wash.) Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association. Frank L. Crosby re- 
ceived the honor of being captain of the 
winning team, which scored 64,995 points, 
against Eisenbeis’ team score of 34,070. 

When Toastmaster Shaver called upon 
the winning captain, Frank L. Crosby, the 
toastmaster lauded the victorious leader as 
being a great hunter, one whose chief occu- 
pation is hunting “blind pigs.” 

Crosby said he was a _ strict cougar 
hunter, that he and Bill Montgall had killed 
all the cougar in the county. He knew that, 
because there were no more left. 

“And I wish to say,” continued Crosby, 
“that a man who hunts wildcats earns his 
money. I guess [ traveled 17,000 miles after 
cats on that last hunt we had.” 

Crosby said he was thankful to the county 
commissioners for the support they gave 
“varmint” hunters and that the work done 
in the hunt just closed would do a world of 


good for game and game birds. He said the 
laws are more strictly enforced in Pierce 
county than in any other county in the 
state. Referring to deer and other game, 
he said that in Massachusetts the deer are 
so plentiful that the farmers sometimes 
complain that they destroy their crops. 

“In the state of Maine more than $5,000. 
000 was paid into the treasury last year for 
hunting licenses and in other ways,” said 
Crosby. “The game preserves have proven 
one of the biggest industries of Maine and 
the revenue derived therefrom is larger 
than from any other source.” 

Val Eisenbeis, who captained the losing 
team in the shoot, in a neat little address, 
said he may have done better had he chosen 
more practical men. He referred particu- 
larly to Ed Meath, who had killed but one 
bluejay and who was awarded ninth prize. 
Eisenbeis, as with most of the other speak- 
ers, injected considerable merriment into 
his talk. 

Mark White supplied a lot of comedy 
when he told) of how Frank Crosby had fre- 
quently risked his life hunting cougar. He 
said Frank was a game hunter and he had 
known him to attack a wildcat with his 
knife, and to charge the business end of a 
polecat viciously. On behalf of the Panther 
Lake Gun Club, White presented Crosby 
with an automotic gun with which to pro- 
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tect himself in the wilds of Pierce county. 
The laugh was on Crosby when he exam- 
ined the firearm and found it to be a toy 
pistol. 

Another presentation followed which also 
created a good deal of fun. Val Bisenbeis 
had regretted that he had not had more 
traps to pinch the toes of wildcats, cougars, 
etc., and Ed Meath yanked a string of small 
mouse traps from his pocket and passed 
them across the table to the defeated cap- 
tain. Frank Latcham read a communica- 
tion from Theodore Roosevelt, who re- 
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gretted that he was unable to be present 

The banquet hall was decorated in a man- 
ner fitting the occasion. Around the walls 
of the room were cedar and fir trees on 
which hung the skins of some of the ani- 
mals killed in the hunt. The hunters in the 
same clothes they wore on their frequent 
trips into the wilds, fitted the surroundings 
and the whole presented a unique picture. 
The table, set for 125, was decorated with 
mounted cub bears, handsomely plumed im- 
ported pheasants, a large mounted blue 
heron and other game birds. 


“Varmint” Prize Winners. 


Name. Residence. 
J. R. McHaney ... .... Buckley 
William Montgall ... cc .. Ashford 
2.  ¢ “eae : ... Eatonville 
i gf ae P ..sss.. Tacoma 
a % , Fee : : ... Sherlock 
C. Blakeslee .......... ne ...Wauna 
I ....MeMillan 
Burgon Mesler ........... Saeed .. Ashford 

Each team comprised 56 hunters of the 112 


Standing. Prize. Points. 
first $50 16,220 
second $40 9,820 
third $35 8,560 
fourth $25 7,685 
fifth $20 6,290 
sixth $15 5,290 
seventh $10 4,500 
eighth $5 4,040 


who participated in the shoot. Team trophy 


—pennant emblematic of the 1910 Varmint championship. 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL POINT WINNERS. 


Name. Points. 
Alvin E. De Vor ... eee 
John Northover ... ee: 
I A ss 5 «ona cu beneentincen Udewenul 3,150 
SS =. See 5 ere 
Ernest Lappenbish ... eee 
S&S CSticim bla € e- aiktts hs a acon 2,275 


F. Stidham ...... : 1 
James J. Moore .... 1 
Ben Vanderkinter 1 
Sy SND: * Wubi c4 cd pebecec <0 $00 00s cnc cnieen 1 
Fee bas ; were, 

1 

1 

1 


Mark White vee 
George Barr ........ 
OP... Eee 


Name. Points. 
cee Oy | Rr ee errr 1,000 
WUBI Es. CHOMOT onc cc cdbstnccvesecctsccesnbeass 820 
Tk BOGE © h.vks bce ccqpsbonéte<esseenereanen 765 
COREE INES Sv bac ac cdeeah bsmepQiekaceu tein eens 740 
SE “CD kc c.d. cco dudte wadanesegeskehsawenbede 725 
EE OO ss ns. db ene eb eeecanetedhwiah 695 
BO MA « ceganwé sve cuksdpeden daatechesscehbeewen 560 
ene Ce a. 2... 5. sc nana babies kes wenbuaees 500 
CROCUS TD nine<i pondatseschesobesttssedgspeues 400 
©. Be, SR oo ea 5 kc bbs dad race v dupe taticetiee 325 
Dr. Sem GPE | ks vdcncscsidncsésckgasee dees 205 
Catee IN, sw via das i buds c cri cét00s teeenecy 195 
Ce ON. 8. ns eas iwessecapies'ce cy uancnns 75 
Ce COINS 6 enhanc ce Swen Vebess cba tne esevonadee 65 


TOTAL NUMBER OF “VARMINT” KILLED. 
Cougar 2, wildcats 100, coyotes 11, bear lseal 9, chicken hawk 14, blue jay 100. 


2, mink 44, coon 175, weasel 14, skunks 350, 


Washington. VIRGIL WHEELER. 


Copy of a Letter Mailed to Governor Brooks of Wyoming 


Denver, Colo., April 1, 1910. 
Gov. B. B. Brooks, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

My Dear Sir:—-I presume that you appre- 
ciate the fact that you have the greatest 
elk state in the world. There are more ani- 
mals of this species in Wyoming probably 
than in all the rest of the United States. 
They are an asset of which you should be 
proud, and Outdoor Life has taken an inter- 
est in them for a dozen or more years, 
during which time the writer has hunted on 
your elk ranges many times. I hope I may 
be pardoned for taking up your attention 
just a moment in order to point out to you 
the necessity for doing something for these 





elk in order to preserve them and protect 
them. I believe that you have already re- 
ceived a letter from the settlers of Jack- 
son’s Hole urging you to come into that 
country and make a personal investigation 
regarding conditions there. Judging from 
letters that I have received from both sides 
of this controversy over the elk situation 
there, and judging from what I know of the 
general conditions in the northwestern part 
of your state, I believe it would pay you to 
go there yourself if possible. I understand 
that the settlers will receive you with open 
arms, because they have a personal inter- 
est in these elk outside of the monetary 
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value that the animals are to your state. 
You might send a committee in there, but 
I would urge upon you if possible the advis- 
ability of going personally. It would mean 
more at this time to the lives of these ani- 
mals than you or any man can estimate. 
There are certain courses that should be 
followed in their protection which are be- 
ing sadly neglected right now when they 
need attention. 

There is another matter connected with 
the game of Wyoming that I would like 
to draw to your attention—that is the 
hunting of predatory animals with hounds. 
You probably know, if you are a sportsman 
yourself or have consulted with big game 
hunters, that the mountain lion will kill 
anywhere from fifteen to fifty deer and elk 
a year; even the diminutive bobcat has been 
known to kill a yearling deer. This I have 
seen myself in the game fields. 

There are in your state several guides 
who hunt predatory animals with hounds. I 
have myself on two occasions followed the 
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hounds in Wyoming after such animals. As 
it is absolutely essential in the guiding busi- 
ness to train these hounds not to follow deer 
or elk trails, these guides have their dogs 
under such perfect command that it is very 
rare that they run off on a deer or elk 
track. Considering the fact that one of 
these packs (there are half a dozen or more 
in your state) will kill anywhere from ten 
to twenty-five bobcats and lions a year, and 
considering the fact that this number of 
lions and cats will kill anywhere from one 
hundred to a thousand deer and elk a 
year, I believe you can readily estimate the 
great value of these hounds in your coun- 
try. These are facts which I would be. glad 
to verify to your satisfaction by submitting 
these figures to any committee of big game 
hunters who know. I believe there is some 


personal prejudice at the present time 
against these hounds in your state. [ sin- 
cerely hope that no such prejudice will al- 
low you to order or influence the discon- 
tinuance of their use. J. A. McGUIRE. 


A Guide’s Description of a Bear Hunt 


Steve Elkins, one of Colorado’s most not- 
ed big game hunters and guides, has sent 
us a personal letter telling of a bear hunt 
in Routt County, Colorado, the past fall. 
Such letters in their fresh and spontaneous 
form are often read by us with more inter- 
est (especially when written by an active 
hunter) than the polished thoughts spread 
on the cleanest paper in clearest typewriter 
type by the man who only goes into the 
hills once in a lifetime. Therefore we are 
going to publish Mr. Elkins’ letter just as 
written: 

Dear Friend Mac:—I want to tell you of 
my last hunt. I was out twenty days with 
J. H. Kerr of Akron, Iowa, and Bill and 
Henry Bradshaw of Worthing, S. D. We 
pitched camp and had everything in shape 
befcre the sportsmen arrived. I left Scott 
Teague to keep camp ard returned for the 
hunters, and when we reached camp we cer- 
tainly had a great feast, as Scott had been 
busy and had all the game of the season, 
including a fine string of trout. The follow- 
ing morning at 8 o’clock I turned a bunch 
of real bear dogs loose on a red-hot trail, 
and it was the finest race you ever saw! 


The pack soon became too fast for bruin, so 
he treed, and a shot from the doctor’s .35 
Remington brought him down, after which 
the dogs satisfied themselves by pulling him 
around some. We reached camp at 1 p. m. 
and again sat down to a spread fit for a 
king. 

The next morning we were out at the 
usual time. In the same basin there was 
a black bear moving just about as fast as 


it is possible for them to go; a bunch of 
anxious dogs soon got close behind him, 
when the bear ran square into the doctor, 
and bruin got it “in the neck.” This was 


also a fine race. 

We hunted over the same country a few 
days longer, finding nothing more, and de- 
cided to move camp. At our new camp we 
were quite near the feeding grounds and 
by about 7:30 the next morning we jumped 
two bears. The dogs split and soon had 
them going at a lively gait. One treed after 
a fine race of about three miles. When the 
signal was given that the bear was treed, 
Doctor and Henry started for the tree and 
met the other bear and dogs. A few shots 
settled this chase, and when they arrived 
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at the tree and were preparing to get some 
good pictures the Doctor discovered he had 
left his camera on the saddle, which was 
three miles back. 

We hunted a few days more, finding noth- 
ing but cold trails, but all were in fine spir- 
its till it was time to break camp. Bill had 
not killed a bear yet, so he said he would 
stay one more day. We were out bright 
and early next morning, and found a very 
cold trail which went the opposite direction 
from the hunters. After trailing it a few 
miles I took the dogs off, reaching camp at 
1 o’clock. Here I saddled a fresh horse and 
started prospecting for tracks. Finding a 
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fresh one, I returned, only to find a lot of 
discouraged nunters. I told Bill if he would 
stay another day and we did not get a bear 
I would make him a present of a $10 gold- 
piece, so he stayed, and at 9 o’clock next 
morning we had a bear up a tree within 250 
yards of camp—a nice black one—and Bill 
was the proudest man you ever saw. 

We broke camp the next morning and ar- 
rived in Yampa for supper the same day. 
Here the sportsman boarded the train for 
Denver, where they had left their automo- 
bile. They were well pleased with their 
trip end all say their next bear hunt will be 
in Colorado. We got five bears in all and 
all other game in season. 


Regarding Wild Geese and Record Caribou Heads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read a letter from 
Penelope Gleason Knapp in your number of 
March regarding domesticating wild geese 
by A. D. Havenhill. He says that nobody 
else has done it before. I would like to tell 
Mr. Havenhill that I have domesticated wild 
geese for twenty years and have bred them 
and sold hundreds of pairs for less money 
than he got for his, and think that there is 
good money in it. You must have a pond 
or pool with an island in it to nest on; 
no two will nest on the one island, as the 
ganders are of a jealous nature and great 
fighters. If you clip their wings they will 
not mate, so one must be mighty nice to 
them. 


I would like to say a word regarding that 
photograph on page 265, called a record cari- 
bou head. [| think that you will find a lar- 
ger one with Dr. B. F. Knouse, M. D., 1976 
Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., that he 
shot on Hinds Plains, October, 1908. It has 
over fifty points and I think larger beam. 
Hinds Plains is in Newfoundland, about 
2,000 feet above sea level. It is not a part 
of Canada but an island divided by straits 
on the north side and St. Lawrence on the 
south. It has an area of 44,000 square miles 
and a population of 230,000 people, with an 
export for 1908-09 amounting to $12,086,276. 

Newfoundland. R. B. STROUD. 


Correcting a Former Article on Wild Geese 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I trust you will par- 
don me if [ take exception to the article 
published in your March number entitled 
“Domesticating Wild Geese,’ written by 
Penelope Gleason Knapp, as being mislead- 
ing in regard to essential facts concerning 
wild geese, their habits, etc. 

As I take it, this article was published 
for the purpose of giving your readers a 
better insight into the life histories of wild 
geese, and as some of the statements could 
have been written only through ignorance 
I believe your readers should be set aright 
on these points. 

Mr. Havenhill was made to say in the ar- 
ticl in question that it is practically impos- 
sible to tame wild geese, and left the reader 
to infer that Mr. Havenhill was the only per- 
son, or practically the only person, who has 


ever tamed this bird, while as a matter otf 
fact I know of many instances where this 
bird, particularly the Canada or “honker” 
goose (I judge from the illustrations that 
the article in question refers to this goose) 
has been domesticated, and flocks can now 
be seen in barnyards apparently contented 
without being deprived in any way of 
the use of their wings. As an in- 
stance, on the ranch of Shook Bros., of 
Dairy, Ore., can be seen about forty 
Canada geese which are domesticated, 
and have every temptation to leave, as 
the Shook ranch borders on a lake where 
many wild geese can be seen at almost any 
time and where they nest to a considerable 
extent. This is only one of many cases 
which could be cited. 

Again in this article is the statement that 











wild geese do not mate until they are three 
or four years of age. This can be disproved 
by any one who is at all familiar with the 
habits of this bird. The Canada geese mate 


when one year old. I have made a particu- 
lar study of this bird in the wild state and 
never yet have [ seen full-grown geese 
which did not mate the first season. I am 
not so familiar with them where domesti- 
cated, but Mr. Shook tells me that they 
mate in captivity the next season after they 
are hatched. 

Then, again, the article gives an exagger- 
ated idea of the financial value of live wild 
geese. I would like to get a contract to fur- 
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nish a few thousand pairs of wild geese at 
$25.00 the pair. As a matter of fact, in 
California an unlimited number could be 
had at from $3.00 to $5.00 per pair. 
L. ALVA LEWIS, 
U. S. Warden, Klamath Lake Reservation. 
Oregon. 


{It is with pleasure that we publish Mr. 
Lewis’ comments as voiced above. He is 
right in every particular; these inaccuracies 
should have been noted by the editor when 
the first story was prepared.—Editor. ] 


The Speed of Wild Geese 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read Mr. Cornel- 
ius’ article in Outdoor Life with great en- 
joyment, as “honkers” can arouse me more 
than any other game birds. I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing them on their breeding grounds 
while on a hunting trip in Canada two 
years ago, and it was worth a lot of trouble 
I can assure you. Out on the islands of 
the larger lakes one could see them in great 
bunches; also other islands completely cov- 
ered with pelicans. Ducks were there in 
thousands, all kinds and sizes, from the 
baby teal to the great noisy mallard. The 
latter we shot with rifles, as we could lie 
in the grass and they would swim close 
enough to make the head a good target. 

I have wandered from my subject, for I 


was telling of geese, and want to tell of an 
incident that occurred a couple of days ago 
that will show the marvelous speed wild 
fowl attain. I was on a a train moving at 
the rate of a little over sixty miles per hour, 
or a mile in fifty-five seconds, and noticed a 
bunch of about twenty geese flying paral- 
lel with the track and almost abreast the 
rear of the train and in two miles they did 
not fall behind more than fifty yards. At the 
end of the two miles we turned a curve 
away from their course. The geese were 
evidently doing about their best, but did 
not seem frightened, as they kept their for- 
mation perfectly. J. R. WARD. 
Nebraska. 


Hard-Pointed Bullets on Alaskan Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was pleased to 
read Jack Lee’s statement as to shooting 
large game in the Klondike with hard- 
pointed bullets in your March number. Mr. 
Lee is quite correct in assuming that I am 
not acquainted with conditions in the Klon- 
dike—other than by hearsay,—and it ap- 
pears to me, after thinking the thing over, 
that the practice is entirely justifiable un- 
der the conditions he names. Therefore, I 
would be glad if you would extend me the 


opportunity to apologize to him for what 
now appears to me an over-hasty and mis- 
taken judgment as to his actions. I still 
consider, of course, that under ordinary con- 
ditions the use of fully-jacketed and round- 
nosed .30 caliber bullets on big game is bar- 
barous and should be prohibited by law. 
SEELEY A. WALLEN, 


First Lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
New Mexico. 


Information Wanted on Good Hunting Country 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have formed the 
habit of going on a big game hunt to a dif- 
ferent place every autumn. I have made no 
plans for this year. Perhaps you or your 
readers may be kind enough to suggest a 
good place. I desire to procure speci- 
mens of two or more species of large game. 
I have hunted in the Adirondacks, Missis- 
sippi, Jackson’s Hole, British Columbia, New 
Brunswick and Alaska, consequently | would 


prefer countries other than these. In ex- 
change for information of good hunting 
countries which T have not visited I should 
be pleased to give information relative to 
the sections [ have named. I have one eye 
on the Southwest, of which [ am lacking 
special knowledge, consequently my mind is 
in a receptive state. 

Louisville, Ky. BRENT ALTSHELER, 

























































In the spring the fisherman’s thoughts 
(“lightly”) earnestly turn to thoughts of 
(“love”) his favorite bass and trout pools, 
and it- is with longing he yearns for the 
“opening day.” 

Just as surely as the first warm breath 
of spring comes from the Southland, just as 
surely his thoughts carry him evvay to some 
woodland stream where, last season, he 
landed that bass or a speckled beauty. Is 
it not so, fellow brothers of the rod and 
reel? Tackle boxes are sought, the rod and 
reel are fondly handled, the rod varnished, 
the reel oiled, and a dozen other little de- 
tails are gone into with deep earnestness. 
The rod and reel are ready for service, but 
pray, brothers, what are you going to add to 
your tackle box? There’s your Silver Doc- 
tor, all tattered and torn, your bunch of 
Professors, looking forlorn, while those 
Royal Coachmen have lost all their attrac- 
tiveness and mutely appeal to be cast aside, 
and new ones added—all are old, trust- 
worthy, tried and true. 

Down deeper in the box you come across 
the cutest little thing yet—that white- 
bodied, red-tailed “coaxer.” Oh!, you little 
bunch of cork and feathers, I bought you 
just for your cute little self; you’re just as 
bright and gay as the day I bought you, 
but your hook is bright from the many trout 
that have taken you. And, oh! how you do 
dance and fly about, and how those trout 
take you when the Silver Doctor and the 
Royal Coachman are ignored. All winter 
there had been a dispute going on between 
you and the “Doc” and “Prof” while en- 
joying your winter’s rest, as to which of 
you is king of the tackle box. It was never 
settled until the door of your home was 
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opened and heard the master say that the 
little bunch of cork and feathers was your 
pet. Oh yes! you little “Coaxer”’—you’re 
the pride of my tackle box when it comes to 
reliability and results. More than once 
when the “Doc” and “Prof” have gone back 
on me you’ve saved the day for me. You’re 
the only one I have, but I must add six lit- 
tle fellows just like you. 

And there on my reel is the “Kingfisher” 
trout line I bought three seasons ago. Test- 
ing it I find that it is as strong as when 
bought three seasons ago, but to avoid pos- 
sible accidents I replace you with an exact 
counterpart. For ten years I have used 
those of the Kingfisher brand, and never 
have yet found any fault with your family. 

And there’s the Harting Bait, the spoon 
blades are chipped, the feathers on the 
hooks are partly gone. Oh, yes, I remember 
that nineteen-pound pickere’ you got for me, 
and that five-pound big-mouth bass, too. 
You’re another favorite, but do not tell me 
you will catch them from among the weeds 
and rushes as does that little “Coaxer.” In 
clear, open water you may have an equal 
chance against him, but among the weeds, 
no! never!! 

Thus, fellow brother of the rod and reel, 
you see what the tackle box of one who has 
fished for bass and pike in New Jersey, and 
for trout in Colorado, contains, and with 
pleasant thoughts and fondest hopes and a ; 
yearning for the opening day, I gently close 
it—and my thoughts travel away back to 
New Jersey and the Delaware river and 
then to a log cabin along the Gunnison 
River among the Rocky Mountains—and I 
long—for the opening day. 

Colorado. “BOB WHITE.” 


Bales’ Friends Write from Near and Far 


It is to be regretted that harsh words are 
sometimes necessary to be used by our 
sportsmen against another. But when the 
time for action in this respect arrives and 
the issue is plain, the American sportsmen, 
we are proud to say, are not slow in ex- 
pressing themselves. This fact was appar- 
ent by two or three communications already 
published in this magazine within the past 
couple of months in regard to the wanton 
attack on L. L. Bales, the Alaskan guide. 
Two more on the same subject—not quite 


so peppery but just as sincere-—are pub- 
lished herewith: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As one who has 
known L. L. Bales for the past twenty 
years I wish to add this to the Meetch-Bales 
set-to: 

While I have never hunted in Alaska, yet, 
from what I can gather from sportsmen 
friends who have been there, it i a country : 
where the “parlor sportsman” is entirely out 
of his sphere. 

There are too many men of the type of 











Meetch, who go there expecting to find easy 
picking. Money might buy luxuries in hunt- 
ing elsewhere, but in Alaska it is a case 
of supplementing hard work, something that 
men advanced in years are not overly anx- 
ious to do if they can possibly avoid it. 

Bales has had other experiences like this 
before—one of which he told the writer per- 
sonally, the party being a New York Stock 
Exchange broker well along in years, who 
did a great deal of “mudslinging” on his re- 
turn from a hunt there with Bales as his 
guide; but rather than take ex parte pro- 
ceedings I deferred final judgment until his 
guide’s return, and then the truth was vis- 
ibly impressed on me. 

Your note in answer to Meetch’s letter I 
want to especially commend you on. You 
know your ground and are not afraid to say 
what you think are the facts in the case. 

New York. F. R. ATKINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the at- 
tack upon L. L. Bales by W. B. Meetch I 
wish to say that those who have followed 
the matter at all have no doubt formed an 
opinion of this self-styled “sportsman” (?) 
and his attempt to cast reflections upon his 
faithful guide because the latter refused to 
permit him to kill more game thaa the legal 
allowance, and who also took him to task 
for killing caribou, and leaving the carcass 
where it had fallen, to rot. 

To those who do not know Mr. Bales per- 
sonally I wish to say that the writer has 
spent years in Alaska, and has known Bales 
for fifteen years; has hunted with him, em- 
ployed him to look after important matters, 
etc., and has found him at all times and un- 
der all circumstances to be the most honor- 
able, painstaking and conscientious of men. 
Bales has spent most of his life in the wilds 
of Alaska; is one of the very few men who 
has the confidence of the Alaska Indians, un- 
derstands their language, and, during the 
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World’s Fair in Chicago and St. Louis and 
the recent Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
in Seattle was chosen by the government 
and private interests to secure Alaska Indi- 
ans and their outfits for exhibition pur- 
poses. In one case Bales returned the In- 
dians to their homes at his own expense, 
that he might keep his word with them! 
I do not believe there is another human be- 
ing who has the knowledge of animal, fish 
or bird life of the Far North that Bales has. 
and which has cost him years of toil and 
hardships to acquire, or who is better quali- 


fied to act as guide for any purpose on the 
Alaska Peninsula. 
He has rendered valuable service to the 


United States government in the locating of 
trails through a trackless wilderness in the 
Kusquokwym River district, the carrying of 
mails to Nome in the dead of an Arctic win- 
ter, and in assisting Lieutenant Emmons, U. 
S. A., in collecting curios for scientific pur- 
poses. The writer has never known or 
heard of a guide who toils so untiringly and 
faithfully, who is ever ready to sacrifice his 
very necessities, that the man for whom he 
works might have a successful hunt and re- 
turn safely to his home, as L. L. Bales. I 
have heard men say that “Bales was as 
faithful as a dog.” Such sportsmen as 
Judge Williams and others who know Bales 
know how true this is. 

Meetch seeks to malign his recent guide, 
who took him where he secured nine bears 
according to his own story, and at the same 
time asks some one to hold the guide so the 
latter can not strike back in defense. The 
attempt to use Outdoor Life, the magazine 
that has always been conducted as a clean- 
cut sportsman’s magazine for sportsmen, for 
this purpose, was a big joke, and the reply 
that Editor McGuire made to Meetch ought 
to hold him for a while. 

L. O. WILCOXON, M. D. 

California. 


Samples of What a Publisher Ofttimes Receives 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was my inten- 
tion to take your magazine for another 
year, but as I am not allowed space for a 
little article, I am not fool enough to pay 
$1.50 a year for a d— book, one-half of 
which stories is fish and paper; so the 
magazine and the whole concern can go 
just where I don’t want to. There is plenty 
more to take—seven or eight different ones, 
too. -88-55-255. 

Flint, Mich. 

Such writers can not understand that it 
is impossible to publish everything that is 
received by a magazine like Outdoor Life. 
Therefore the only thing we can do is select 
what we consider the best and return the 
balance. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I sent you scores 
of our shoot [From a town in Texas.—Hdi- 


tor.] last Sunday, and now you have re- 
turned these scores and say you can’t use 
‘em. ‘This was your chance to get the sub- 
scription of every member of our club 
(there were over twenty present and we shot 
all afternoon), and [ think you show mighty 
poor judgment in the running of a sports- 
man’s magazine, considering that our local 
paper gave up over a page to the shoot. 
You can count me down and out hereafter. 
DOUBLE BARREL. 

Here’s another man who believes he 
knows more about the publishing business 
than we (he is a harness maker). Scores of 
national interest we always use, but unfor- 
tunately we can’t publish all the local scores 
in our monthly; and as we must treat all 
alike and cater to the interest of the ma- 
jority, we have had to forego publishing 
scores of purely local importance. 

















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


M. B. F., Traverse City, Mich.—I have 
three Irish setter pups, five months old, 
who have got in the habit of leaving home 
and running out to hunt and will stay out 
for a day or two. When returning home 
they seem about all in and will lie about 
for several days like dead. 1 want to train 
them for next fall’s work to sell. What 
can I do to prevent them running out? 


Answer.—Pups of that age should have a 
suitable inclosure to romp in. If allowed to 
continue self-hunting they may get into all 
sorts of mischief, probably get killed by en- 
raged farmers whose chickens the young- 
sters will chase, kill and devour; acquire 
the habit of chasing rabbits and game birds 
and soon become chronic loafers—a very 
hard thing to overcome later on. Time per- 
mitting, you should take them out every 
evening (preferably before feeding) for a 
run to give necessary exercise. Endeavor 
to keep them scampering near you and make 
sure you bring them back with you—by so 
doing you will lay the proper foundation. 


G. T., Atchinson, Kans.—Will you kindly 
give your opinion whether or not a litter of 
puppies is in any way marked, shaped or af- 
fected by a bitch having been previously 
iined to a mongrel? 


Answer.—The puppies of any litter of 
dogs are pure as per respective sire and 
dam—straight or cross-bred. After-litters 
are not affected, marked or shaped by pre- 
vious cross-breeding. There may be such 
markings and shape, however, as are not 
found in present sire and matron by having 
appeared in some distant mating of either 
parent—dogs will “throw back,” hence show 
up former crosses in one or both parents. 


Mrs, W. S., St. Paul, Minn.—I had a fine 
corded French poodle puppy, six months old 


and weighing about six pounds. All winter 
the pet was kept closely indoors. A few 
days ago, the weather being pleasant, I took 
Benny out for a walk. Some water ran in 
the gutters and the dog got wet by puddling 
about in same. During the night he got ill 
and to relieve it of apparent muscular pain 
gave it one tiny pill—the kind we use in 
the family, containing 1-16 grain strychnine 
and other ingredients. Soon thereafter 
Benny seemed worse and I[ called in our 
family doctor, who diagnosed it poisoning 
because of convulsions. Antidotes proved 
unavailing. I feel very bad about it, as I 
paid $50 for the puppy and he was so very 
cute and smart. Now, could the cause of 
death not have been rheumatism and the 
doctor’s prescription the wrong thing to 
give? 

Answer.— Doubtless correctly diagnosed— 
strychnine poisoning. So small a dog could 
not stand » dose of 1-16 grain of this deadly 
poison—might be fatal to a full-grown large 
dog. Getting wet, probably, brought on pain 
and attack of rheumatism and a dose of 
five grains salicilade of sodium three times 
a day would have been the proper remedy 
in this case. 


S. W. A., San Antonio, Tex. -l have a 
pointer bitch pup, seven months old, which 
I have had spayed. She is a nervous, wide- 
awake, restless pup. I have several times 
had to whip her for killing chickens, but 
she does not sulk after punishment and will 
slide to me on her belly if she has any 
doubt about her reception. What I wish 
to know is this—is it best to begin yard 
training her now or wait until she’s older? 
I want to get over this before hot weather 
sets in. 


Answer.—Having her spayed will be re 
gretted after she has passed two years—will 
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get fat, lazy, devoid of ambition and useless 
as a worker to the gun afield. Whipping 
for killing chickens was a mistake (may be 
done by another person to good effect), as 
is evidenced by her crawling to you when 
fearing a repetition—she is cowed. If you 
put her through the course of yard training 
as per The Amateur Trainer, however, the 
latter fault will be eliminated entirely. It 
will be all right to start training her now 
before hot weather sets in, but you have 
plenty of time and need not crowd her 
much. Proceed systematically, step by 
step, thus making the whole rather a pleas- 
ure for pupil and trainer alike and have the 
inculeated instruction become second nature 
without ordeal. If put through the course 
at this time you will have the pieasure of 
exercising the dog in all that was learned 
till the time arrives when practical work on 
game shall begin. 


C. B., Sacramento, Calif.—Whenever | 
have any “dog troubles” that I cannot solve 
myself I feel that I have recourse to Out- 
door Life for advice and experience which 
you so obligingly give. My bull-terrier has 
the disgusting habit of urinating on almost 
everything he comes to. Why he does this 
I have not been able to discover. Why does 
he do this? How can I break him of it? 
Your advice will certainly be appreciated. 


Answer.—Natural trait. In cities, where 
many dogs frequent, this is quite a common 
occurrence. Most all dogs do it—why? To 
leave their scent; and the next dog coming 
along adds to it. Why do they do it? The 
Lord only knows. The writer has broken 
up the trait by placing the force collar on 
dog, walking along the street with cord 
firmly in hand, without speaking a word, 
and just as dog lifted hindleg to “scent,” he 
got a@ severe snubbing, jerking him clear 
around, and made to see stars in all direc- 
tions. With a few repetitions a dog will get 
afraid to deliver his mark and at slightest 
reprimand become very careful in this re- 
spect, thus avoiding his master frequent 
embarrassment. 


T. R. W., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—I have two 
English setter pups, five months old, of 


same litter. The left eye of each pup has 
been afflicted for some four or five weeks. 
There seems no inflammation but there is 
a constant flow of tears and the eye looks 
dim with mattery substance every morning. 
Otherwise both pups seem in good health 
and are playful. Have been doctoring for 
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some time which does no good. Can 


help me out? 


you 


Answer.—Evidently not a case -of “sore 
eye” but caused by presence of internal 
parasites—worms. Puppies of that age in- 
variably have worms more or less, even if 
there seems nothing in particular the mat- 
ter with them. The trouble will crop out 
somewhere, however, and the eyes being 
easily affected, indicate existing disturbance 
first of all. The peculiar thing in this case 
is that both pups are affected in the left eye 
only instead of both the-eyes at same time 
as usually is the case. Watery or mattery 
eyes is one of the usual symptoms of worms 
present and treatment to eyes, of course, 
cannot remove the cause, Treat for worms 
—can do but good, anyway. 


A. L., Oscomoc Bay, Can.—I have an Irish 
water spaniel, recently purchased, said to 
be one year old, was guaranteed a good 
duck dog, but am disappointed. He is very 
keen after a gun, is quite at home in water 
but won’t come when called, and retrieves 
very badly; often will not go to or touch 
a duck; if taken up will drop it be 
fore reaching me. Do you advise going 
to more trouble with him? Had I bet- 
ter get a puppy and start anew? Should 
I better get a smooth-coated English retriev- 
er and part with the one I have? We have 
much spear-grass here. Is it better, there- 
fore, to have a smooth-coated dog? How 
large is a Chesapeake Bay dog? Are the 
latter good waterdogs? 


Answer.—There is no reason why the dog 
you have should not be rendered useful. Its 
training is at fault. Should never drop the 
game when once taken up and deliver to 
you in hand to order. It would require a 
great deal more work and time to get @ pup 
in working order than will be necessary to 
correct this one. He needs putting through 
the course of yard training (to the letter) 
as per The Amateur Trainer, and in course 
of one week all should be accomplished. 
The English retriever is a serviceable dog 
and stands work in water well. The Ches- 
apeake Bay dog suffers less from work in 
cold water because of his fur or undercoat; 
spear grass would be less bothersome to 
him also; the Irish water spaniel’s coat be- 
ing curly and matted renders it susceptible 
to all burrs. In size the Chesapeake is 
classed as a large dog—weighing from forty 
to seventy pounds. He is considered one of 
the best breeds of waterdogs. 











Foreign Sporting Rifles—A Study 


By Townsend Whelen. 


During the past decade American sports- 
men have devoted an enormous amount of 
attention to our sporting rifles. They have 
been praised, condemned, picked apart, lock, 
stock and barrel until we know them from 
A to Z. But almost no attention whatever 
has been given to rifles made abroad. Be- 
yond a few German-made rifles of the 
Mauser and Mannlicher type, made especial- 
ly for the American trade, foreign rifles are 
never seen in the United States. This is due 
to two causes: First, these rifles as a class 
are not adapted to the hunting we have in 
this country. Second, the best of the for- 


eign output, the English “best”. rifles, for 
instance, are very expensive, and our high 
protective tariff makes the price almost pro- 
hibitive. 


Lately many of our sportsmen have invad- 
ed the hunting fields of Africa and India 
and as a consequence there is an increased 
interest in rifles adapted to those countries. 
Others of us have become so educated and 
advanced in rifle lore that we take pride in 
superior weapons and find numerous faults 
with our machine products. Those in this 
latter class can find abroad arms with 
which it would be most difficult to find 
fault, always provided they are ready to pay 
the piper. 

Literature on this subject abroad is very 
scant, and such as there is is difficult to 
understand, as the terms and names, partic- 
ularly for cartridges, are very different from 
ours. There is no A B C on the subject and 
it takes a lot of reading, writing for inform- 
ation and catalogue gathering to become at 
all conversant. An English catalogue tells 
little of an arm other than the caliber and 
price. Such details as length of barrels, 
weights, cuts of actions, etc., are altogether 


lacking. It is therefore my intention to en- 
ter into this subject rather fully in a series 
of articles, believing that the subject will 
have considerable interest to us and be at 
least something new in the realm of rifle 
talk. 

English Rifles. 

The best rifles are those made in England, 
particularly by such firms as Holland & 
Holland, Westley Richards, Lancaster, 
Bland, Grant,-Purdey and Greener. English 
rifles are generally divided into several 
grades, such as “best,” “plain” and “cheap.” 
The “best” rifles are magnificent specimens 
of workmanship, being on a par with the 
expensive shotguns. There is just as much 
difference between a “best” English rifle 
and the ordinary product of our factories 
as there is between say an “E”’ grade Rem- 
ington shotgun listing at $230 and their 
single-barrel gun listed at $10. With their 
other grades, however, it is not believed that 
the same ratio exists. Their “plain” rifles, 
while costing much more than our standard 
products, do not seem to me to be one whit 
better, while their cheap arms are not to be 
compared with our standard products. 

The English makers cater to an entirely 
different class from ours. Tne Englishman 
having an opportunity to use a sporting arm 
is invariably a man of leisure, well able to 
pay for the best. As a rule he is no student 
of his arm, but leaves all details to the 
maker. Of course, under these circum- 
stances, the maker gives the very best he 
can and charges a good round sum at the 
same time. Most “best” rifles are hand- 
made, the prices averaging from £70 for a 
double-barrel rifle to £35 for a single or 
magazine arm. 

Broadly speaking, the rifles ure divided 
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into two classes—‘“big game cordite” rifles 
and “miniature” or “rook and rabbit’ rifles. 
There seems to be no mingling of the two 
classes, a8 With us. Their list shows a sud- 
den drop from rifles of the class of the .303 
service cartridge (corresponding to our .30- 
40) to those of the .295 and .250 class (cor- 
responding to our .32-20 and .25-20). 

In their construction these rifles are di- 
vided into three classes. The double-barrel 
rifles, single shot rifles and magazine rifles 
of the bolt type. 

Double rifles are in great favor with the 
Britons. They are manipulated, balanced, fit 
and handled exactly like a shotgun, with 
which the English sporting public are per- 
fectly familiar. This is probably the true 
reason for their popularity. The true rifle- 
man, however, not the scatter-gunner turned 
stalker, would find little to satisfy him in 
such arms except for use in stopping the 
charge of dangerous game at close quar- 
ters. It is extremely difficult to make the 


two barrels shoot alike with the same sight- 
ing. Only a few of the best makers can 
accomplish this, and even they often wear 
a pair of barrels half out in the regulating 


process. Bven the best of them are not 
what we would call accurate at the longer 
ranges. Also, as these barrels wear they 
are very liable to lose their ability to group 
their shots together. A slight change in the 
loading of the cartridge may cause them to 
shoot across one another or to diverge, or 
a blow from a fall may cause this. In order 
to make them light enough to handle well 
the barrels must be made lighter, and usu- 
ally shorter, than they should. Incidentally 
they cost twice as much as the other types. 
The “best” grade cost about £70 and a good 
plain rifle retails for about £40. 

But there is no use denying that for stop- 
ping the charge of dangerous game, such as 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, lion and tiger 
at close quarters, they are the safest weap- 
ons to use. When after such game most 
modern sportsmen have their gun bearer 
carry a heavy double cordite rifle for such 
emergencies. The game may burst upon 
the hunter at only ten yards distance in a 
lightning charge. Such can be met with 
two shots from the double rifle with its ex- 
tremely heavy charge, but it would not al- 
ways be possible to manipulate a bolt action 
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arm for a second shot. Double rifles for 
dangerous game, moreover, can be and are 
made for much heavier cartridges than it 
is possible to adapt to magazine arms. What 
is needed in such cases is at least two 
loads which can.be absolutely relied upon 
to knock the game out. There will seldom 
be a chance for more than two shots. 

Another phase of this subject cf rifles for 
dangerous game is that the African sports- 
man has in his caravan a large number of 
defenseless native bearers and it is his duty 
to give these the very best protection from 
dangerous beasts that he is able to. 

The most popular of these rifles at pres- 
ent is the double-ejector, firing a cartridge 
known as the .450 cordite, or .500-.450 cord- 
ite, carrying a charge of 70 grains of cordite 
and a.45 caliber, 480-grain, cupro-nickel jack- 
eted bullet with a muzzle velocity of about 
2150 feet per second and an energy of about 
5000 foot-pounds. The makers also put out 
a .577 cordite cartridge with 90 grains of 
cordite and a 750-grain bullet, and a .600 
bore with 100 grains of cordite and a 900- 
grain bullet. These last are, however, not 
as popular as the first, because their recoil 
is terrific, and the .450 seems to be plenty 
heavy enough. 

Of the double rifles for ordinary big game 
the most popular sizes are the .400-60-400, 
having .a velocity of 2150 feet and energy of 
4100 foot-pounds; the .375-40-270, having a 
velocity of 2000 feet and energy of 2376 foot- 
pounds; and the .303 British service 
tridge. 

In appearance, these double rifles are very 
like a high-grade hammerless shotgun. The 
rib is only raised in rear of the rear sight. 
Between the sights it resembles the rib on 
the under side of the shotgun. The barrels 
are tapered and vary in length from 24 to 28 
inches. The safety usually has a blocking 
lever to it which prevents its being acciden- 
tally shoved forward to the “ready” position. 
for instance, while on horseback. The sights 
are usually a platinum bead front sight and 
an open “V” rear sight with leaves like the 
Winchester Express sight. They are usual- 
ly sighted to only 300 yards. 

It is a real pleasure to turn now to a de- 
scription of the English single-shot big game 
rifles. The “best” rifles of this type seem 
to me to be the very highest development of 


car- 
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the arm. Of course, we as a nation, for our 
own game, while granting the accuracy of 
the single-shot rifle, would hesitate to adopt 
it for two very good reasons. First, our 
hunting is almost invariably done in cold 
weather, where gloves are a necessity and 
numb hands the rule. Cartridges can thus 
be conveyed from the belt to the rifle only 
in a slow and clumsy manner, but the lever 
of our Winchester can be worked as fast 
as ever, and its magazine contains enough 
cartridges for any emergency. Second, our 
own single shot rifles are weak in their ex- 
tractors. The extractor only withdraws the 
cartridge about %-inch. Even after this 
withdrawal it may stick quite fast and take 
several seconds to get clear of the rifle. I 
once saw a rifleman tear his thumbnail off 
trying to get a cartridge out of a Sharp’s 
while his wounded game was getting away. 

But the Englishman gets his game almost 
invariably in the tropics, where gloves and 
numb hands are unknown, and his single 
rifles have excellent ejecting mechanisms, 
which throw the empty shells clear, and the 
wells approaching the chamber are large 
and smooth, facilitating dropping the fresh 
cartridge quickly into the chamber. It is 
claimed for these single rifles as against 
the bolt action magazine arm, that they are 
more accurate, can be given a perfect bal- 
ance, can be reloaded fast enough for game 
at a distance, can be given a perfect and 
light trigger-pull, and are noiseless in their 
working. All these facts are very true and 
these rifles seem to have but two faults, 
which are only seen from the viewpoint of 
American hunting. They are too slow in 
cold weather and they do not allow of a re- 
serve of shots to stop the charge of a dan- 
gerous animal. But it must be remembered 
that the Englishman, when in country fre- 
quented by dangerous game, always has his 
single rifle backed up by a heavy double- 
barre] cordite arm. 

In construction the best of these single- 
shot rifles have an action very similar to 
the Winchester single-shot and Sharp’s ri- 
fles, but quite an improvement over both 
of them. This action is known as the “Far- 
quharson” or falling block action. The 
breech block is almost the same as that of 
the Sharp’s, the lever is pivoted at the lower 
forward end of the receiver but closes up 
against the bottom of the trigger guard and 


falling- 


ifle. 


Westley Richards single shot 
block action, big game r 
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does not include the latter. The safety is 
on the upper tang and similar to that on a 
hammerless shotgun. The extractor is large, 
working on both sides of the head of the 
shell. It operates in the same manner as 
the kicking extractor of a .22 caliber rim- 
fire Winchester single-shot rifle, throwing 
the shell clear of the gun. 

A “best” rifle of this type for a high- 
velocity cordite cartridge costs from £25 
to £35. The weapons are almost entirely 
hand made by the most expert workmen in 
England. The material is the very best it 
is possible to procure anywhere and the 
workmanship and finish is superb. The su- 
periority of these rifles rests mostly in 
their reliability. They can be depended upon 
not to jam or stick, and the small parts 
will not break at an inopportune moment. 
They are always made to fit the owner and 
to balance perfectly and it is a revelation 
to the American sportsman to simply handle 
them. 

Another very popular single-shot action is 
the Martini of the well known type. This 


is not nearly as expensive as the falling 
block arms, as the action is made by machin- 


ery by government contractors and the 
stocking is usually machine work also. A 
“best” rifle of this type costs about £15. 
The Martini action is not, however, adapted 
to as heavy cartridges as the falling block 
action, the heaviest caliber being the .375, 
firing a 270-grain bullet at 2000 feet velocity. 

In magazine rifles the English adhere en- 
tirely to the bolt type. The actions most 
seen are the Lee for the .303 service car- 
tridge only, the Mauser action of the same 
type as the Sauer-Mauser, and the Mann- 
licher with both flush and projecting maga- 
zines. There are a great many German-made 
bolt-action rifles sold in England, particular- 
ly in the 7 mm. caliber, but all the best mak- 
ers import their actions from Germany and 
fit them with their own barrels and stocks. 
The barrels are usually about 24 inches long. 
The sights are the platinum bead front and 
the “V” back sight with folding leaves for 
200 and 300 yards. A Lyman peep sight is 
also sometimes fitted to the head of the 
bolt. The stocks are made with pistol grip, 
cheek-piece rather fuller than that seen on 
German rifles and a checked shotgun butt 
plate, They are made for a great variety 
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of cartridges. Westley Richards & Co. make 
a Mannlicher with flush magazine and de- 
tachable barrel for a .375 rimless cartridge 
having a velocity of 2200 feet jier second 
and bullet weighing 270 grains. Also a 
Mauser for the cartridge known as the .318 
“Accelerated Express” shooting a 250-grain 
sharp-pointed, copper-capped bullet at a ve- 
locity of 2500 feet per second and having 
a muzzle energy of 3466 foot-pounds. 
Thomas Bland & Sons also make a Mauser 
for this latter cartridge. Holland & Holland 
make a Mannilicher rifie with flush maga- 
zine for a cartridge which they have named 
the .375 Velopex. The shell is a semi-rim- 
less one and velocity 2500 feet per second, 
and the accuracy is exceptionally good. 
They also make a Mannlicher with project- 
ing magazine for the regular .375 and .303 
rim cartridges. Charles Lancaster makes 
rifles with the Canadian Ross straight-pull 
action in .256, .280 Ross, .303 and .375 cali- 
bers. Lancaster rifles all have the oval 
bore system of rifling, the bore being 
smooth, without grooves, but oval in shape; 
that is, the original cylindrical bore is en- 
larged, spirally, to an oval, thereby making 
a perfect spiral ellipse so as to rotate the 
bullet. 

The most powerful of all the magazine ri- 
fles is the .404 Mauser made by W. J. Jef- 
fery & Co. It fires a 400-grain bullet at a 
velocity of 2200 feet per second with a 
striking force of 4000 foot-pounds. The flush 
magazine holds only three cartridges. John 
Rigby & Co. make a fine line of Mauser 
rifles for the 7 mm. cartridge, the .303 Eng- 
lish service cartridge, and a .350 bore car- 
tridge having a rim shell and a 310-grain 
bullet with a velocity of 2150 foot-seconds 
and muzzle energy of 3200 foot-pounds. This 
.350 Rigby-Mauser was the rifle used by Dr. 
Rainsford in his recent travels and lion hunt- 
ing in South Africa. 

Almost all makers supply Mannilicher ri- 
fles for the .256 cartridge both with project- 
ing magazine and in the Schonauer type. 
The .256, or 6% mm. cartridge, has a charge 
of 31 grains of cordite and a 160-grain bul- 
let. The muzzle velocity is 2395 foot-seconds 
and the energy 2094 foot-pounds. There are 
two types of shells, a rimless for the Schon- 
auer and a rim shell for the other rifles in- 
cluding single-shot and double rifles. All 
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makers also supply sporting types of the 
.303 Lee service rifle. 

These rifles vary in price from £12 
to £35. The workmanship and finish, par- 
ticularly the stocking on them, is much 
better than that on the German bolt rifles 
which we see in this country. The trigger 
pulls cannot, however, compare with that on 
our New Springfield. The double set trig- 
ger, s0 common on German rifles, is seldom 
seen on the English product. 

In the study of English sporting rifles one 
of the most confusing things is the names 
of the cartridges. There seems to be no 
standard name for any one cartridge, each 
maker calling all cartridges by his own 
names. There are also slight variations of 
a number of cartridges. For instance, the 
.450 cartridge carrying 70 grains of cordite 
and a 480-grain bullet is called by Holland 
the “Holland .450 Cordite” and the “New 
.450 Standard Express.” By Rigby a car- 
tridge with identical ballistics is called the 
“450 Special.” By Westley Richards the 
“450 Cordite Express.” By Jeffery the 
“No. 2 .450 Smokeless.” And some writers 
refer to all of them as “.500-.450 Cordite” 
rifles. Some of these are identical, and in 
others the shells differ in shape, all of which 
is very confusing. There are at least four 
different kinds of .375 bore cartridges, all 
having the same powder charge and weight 
of bullet. 

From published groups and diagrams the 
accuracy of the best English rifles seem to 
be about on a par with our own best rifles. 
Their double rifles do not give quite as good 
groups as their single and magazine arms. 

In the matter of powder, however, they 
are woefully behind us. Cordite powder is 
used, almost exclusively, in all English car- 
tridges. It has an extremely hot gas, and 
this very quickly erodes the barrels, so that 
their accuracy life is only about half of 
what we get from our rifles. Also they are 
much harder to keep clean. Cordite also 
has the bad feature of becoming very much 
more powerful, in fact sometimes danger- 
ous, in the heat of the tropics. Special car- 
tridges are furnished for Africa and India 
with reduced powder charges ou this ac- 
count. Also in very cold climates cordite 
is apt to become rather inert and to give 
much lower velocities. I have had much 
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personal experience with our own good pow- 
ders—W. A., Lightning, du Pont 1908 Mili- 
tary and Pyrocellulose—both in the tropics 
and in extreme cold, and have never been 
able to notice any difference whatever in 
the power. True, great changes in tempera- 
ture will make considerable difference in the 
sighting, but the trajectory does not seem to 
change a particle, showing no change in the 
power of the powder. 

In bullets the English are considerably 
ahead of us. They have a great variety, 
designed to give different degrees of expan- 
sion for different kinds of game. The solid 
or full jacketed bullets are intended for 
thick-skinned game like the elephant and 
rhinoceros. The soft point bullets are like 
ours. Then there is a soft point with a hol- 
low in the point like our express bullet. In 
another variety this hollow is filled with a 
hardened, wedge-shaped peg, and is called 
the “peg bullet.” Another bullet is full jack- 
eted but has the sides of the point split 
with four longitudinal cuts. This is called 
the “Jeffery Split Bullet” by most riflemen, 
but Jeffery & Co. themselves call it their 
“Patent Expanding Bullet,” which adds to 
the confusion of the wouid-be student of 
English sporting rifles. A bullet which has 
become very popular and seems wonderfully 
efficient for thin-skinned game is the “L. T. 
Capped Bullet” designed by Mr. Leslie Tay- 
lor of the firm of Westley Richards & Co. 
This bullet has a sharp, spitzer point. The 
cupro-nickel jacket and the lead core of the 
bullet only extend to the shoulder and the 
point is formed by a hollow soft copper cap, 
sharply pointed. While in flight the sharp- 
pointed cap gives lessened air resistance, 
and on striking it collapses and allows the 
blunt point of the core to strike and expand 
greatly, but this copper cap spreads out and 
covers the expanded core and prevents the 
bullet from going to pieces. With this bul- 
let one gets at once greater velocity, more 
expansion and surer penetration 

Small game rifles in England are called 
rook and rabbit rifles and miniature rifles. 
They are bored for the .22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges, interchangeable with 
our own cartridges of these sizes, and also 
a number of cartridges in .250, .295, .300 and 
.360 bore, giving low velocity with black 
powder or equivalent smokeless pewder and 
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corresponding to our .25-20, .32-20 and .38 
Ww. C. F. The best makers seem to get very 
good groups from all these cartridges but I 
have seen much better work done with our 
own small bores than the best groups shown 
in the foreign catalogues. The Mnglish .22 
calibers particularly are not as accurate as 
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our Own .22 caliber target rifles, but about 
on a par with what our .22 caliber repeaters 
are capable of doing. 

There are quite a number of actions for 
the small bores. The Martini seems to be 
the most popular. A few are made with a 
small “Farquharson” or falling biock action 
similar to the big game rifle. A very pop- 
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ular and beautiful action is one similar to 
our single-barreled shotguns, with tip-up bar- 
rel, top lever and top safety hammerless ac- 
tion, well and gracefully made and beauti- 
fully engraved. The weights run from 5% 
to 6% pounds. The sights are of the ordi- 
nary “V” pattern or modified military 


sights. Vernier tang peep sights and globe 
front sights with wind gauge and spirit level 
are often seen. One thing noticeable in 
these rifles is that they are made full-sized, 
to fit well. In this respect they are ahead 
of our own .22 calibers, which seem to be 
designed only for boys; being a bad misfit 
for a full-grown man. 


(To Be Concluded.) 


The American Sportsman Hunters’ All-Around Rifle 
By R. L. Glasgow. 


This somewhat hackneyed subject is ever 
interesting, notwithstanding the volumes 
which have been written upon it. What man 
is there of us that would not like to be in 
possession of a rifle which would be a com- 
panion at home, on the farm, on the fishing 
trips during the spring and summer seasons 
and at the same time is our favorite rifle 
at the rifle ranges and for hunting the big- 
gest of American big game, Certainly such 
a rifle would be a prize. 

To review the requirements of such a 
rifle would occupy a great deal of valuable 
space, so only the main features will be 
touched upon here. Such a rifle should be 
small enough to use in shooting small game 
without undue mutilation; it should be eco- 
nomical in the use of ammunition in direct 
proportion to the use it is put to; it should 
be light in weight and proportionate in size 
to make it not too heavy for such small 
game hunting as squirrels and ducks ani 
geese, nor an unnecessary burden to the hill- 
climber in quest of mountain sheep, yet is of 
sufficient power to unquestionably dispose 
of the most dangerous charging grizzly bear, 
of sufficient range and trajectory as to make 
up for mistakes in calculating distances 


when firing at mountain sheep or deer in 
the Florida everglades or caribou in the 
British provinces—all of which shooting re- 
quires a rifle of the flattest possible tra- 
jectory. All these qualities are hard to 
combine in one and the same arm, it might 
be said. Let us see: 

Take the United States 
model 1906 cartridge, under considera- 
tion, and apply the light which we 
have had given us by Mr. Charles New- 
ton in discussing his experiments in loading 
other similar cartridge cases and we find 
that we can load shells with various charges 
of powder and kinds and weights of bullets 
to suit squirrel shooting or kindred sport. 
The cost for reloading these “squirrel” loads 
is not large, but in nice proportion to the 
work. Read Lieutenant Whelen’s letter in 
December Outdoor Life and you will be en- 
lightened as to the efficiency of this car- 
tridge for big game hunting of every kind. 
Read Captain Macnab’s experience as re- 
gards the striking power of even the regu- 
lation army sharp-pointed bullet and its ef- 
fect upon game shot with it. Before the 
writer saw December Outdoor Life he had 
sent a letter to that publication which bore 
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upon this subject, but, of course, was with- 
out the figures that makes Lieutenant Whel- 
en’s letter so convincing as regards the 
many advantages the ’06 cartridge has as a 
big game cartridge. No other cartridge ex- 
tant has the velocity, trajectory, accuracy 
and striking power so niceiy combined in it 
as the '06 in just about the proportions de- 
sired for American big game shooting of all 
kinds. With the sharp-pointed, soft-nosed, 
170-grain bullet, mentioned by Lieutenant 
Whelen, we would have the ideal long range 
load. The regulation round-point soft-nosed 
bullet as already placed on the market by 
the U. M. C. company is a good cartridge 
for bear and moose or any other dangerous 
game usually shot at closer ranges than cari- 
bou, mountain sheep, or deer in the ever- 
glades. The 1906 cartridges are obtainable 
almost everywhere now (which is a decid- 
ed advantage), though they, of course, would 
be the regular military cartridges, but at 
that, they are better than being without any 
and away from the general source of sup- 
ply. At least the cartridge is of American 
make and is obtainable without the pay- 
ment of heavy duty. In recognition of the 


advantages which the sharp-pointed bullet 
affords in maintained velocity and flat tra- 
jectory at extreme ranges the great English 
manufacturer, W. J. Jeffery, modeled their 
1908 model Mauser .333 to take this type of 


bullet. They also have begun the manufac- 
ture of sharp, soft-pointed bullets for their 
famous .400-S, a double rifle. One thing in 
favor of making the soft sharp-point sport- 
ing bullet is that no great amount of ma- 
chinery is required to make them. The plea 
of the manufacturers in their refusal to 
bring out the Haines Model revolver was the 
cost for special and extremely expensive 
machinery. Our English cousins have eight 
different models of bullets for the Jeffery 
.333 Mauser, and as many for the .400-S. 
Rigby, Holland & Holland, Cogswell & Har- 
rison, and many other English manufactur- 
ers, furnish almost as great a variety as 
Jeffery. We should be asking very little in- 
deed to ask our manufacturers at home to 
furnish us only one other model of bullet 
for the government cartridge for sporting 
use. It is gratifying to read that this re- 
quest is about to bear fruit. 
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Now the cartridge having been disposed 
of—or at least so far as the writer has 
been able to dispose of it here—we pass on 
to the rifle. 

This may stir up opposition—but no strife 
—for the writer would take no part in a 
discussion such as we have seen in the past 
concerning the different models of rifles. 

Naturally, one must choose between cer- 
tain models and the foreign and American 
manufacture, for the rifle could not be both 
a lever and a bolt action and a domestic 
and foreign rifle. The question of whether 
it is American made or foreign does not en- 
ter here. The qualifications called for must 
settle the question. Light weight, small 
proportions, strength, power of resistance, 
simplicity and general adaptability to all 
kinds of work is required. The nearest ap- 
proach to a rifle having all these require- 
ments is, according to the best judgment 
and experience of the writer, a Sauer-Mau- 
ser with 20-inch barrel, bored, rifled and 
chambered for the United States govern- 
ment 1906 model cartridge. This rifle is 
just about the same weight as the Winches- 
ter automatic .22 caliber; is as strong an ac- 
tion as is known to present-day rifle build- 
ing; handles much like a fine, well-balanced 
shotgun, and its general outlines and finish 
are very pleasing to the eye after one has 
gotten rid of his prejudices against what 
first appears to him as an awkwuard-looking 
knob on the bolt. 

Ideas of symmetry and proportion are 
very likely to be influenced or established 
by association. It took the writer some 
time to reconcile his tastes to the bolt ac- 
tion; however, the beautifully tapered bar- 
rel, matted and raised rib and neat finish 
and fine balance of the Sauer-Mauser final- 
ly overcame the prejudice against the “ugly 
knob.” 

He now feels safe when he closes that 
bolt on a cartridge, taking comfort in the 
manifest strength and safety which it af- 
ferds when using high power loads. 

The Mauser action has the advantage of 
affording the user familiarity and practice 
with our government arm, which is a modi- 
fied Mauser. The adoption of this rifle for 
“all-around” work makes one very proficient 
in its use, much more so than if he has a 
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variety of arms of different models, weights, 
calibers, drops, finishes, etc., and uses them 
all at different kinds of work. 

Brother sportsman, if you have never seen 
a Sauer-Mauser, don’t condemn the writer 
and this letter, till you have examined one, 
If you are familiar with them he is not 
much afraid of your adverse criticism. We 
would, many of us, like such a rifle in the 
’°86 Model Winchester, so far as strength of 
action and symmetry goes, but the tubular 
magazine would ruin the soft lead, sharp- 
pointed bullets referred to, and it is scarce- 
ly probable that the weight of the arm could 
be reduced to the light weight of the Mau- 
ser, owing to its construction. If such could 
be the case, the writer would much prefer 
the lever action to the ungainly looking 
knob on the bolt. Our home manufacturers 
are not as careful as to balance and super- 
fluous weight as the English and German 
manufacturers. The American rifles have 
smoother general outline than any, but are 
inclined to clumsiness withal. It is also to 
be feared that the quality of material en- 


Pocket 
By Maurice H. Decker. 


It is strange indeed that among the nu- 
merous models put out by American revolver 
armories there is not a single weapon which 
meets with perfect satisfaction the require- 
ments of a pocket gun. Instead of clamor- 
ing for an automatic pistol of .22 caliber 
it seems to me the energies of our dissatis- 
fied shooters would be expended to more 
advantage in inducing some manufacturer to 
produce a weapon suitable in all particulars 
for self defence and protection purposes. 

I have read with interest the remarks of 
Mr. Thomas and others upon this subject, 
and fully agree with the aforesaid gentle- 
men in the particular that the .45 single- 
action Colt is the real thing in a pocket 
arm where the feature of stopping power 
is concerned. But unfortunately this gun 
cannot be procured in proportions desirable 
and convenient for its inconspicuous car- 
riage upon the person and moreover, firing 
a full charge from a shortened .45 is not 
a comfortable or enjoyable experience. And 
again, the .45 is not a ladies’ weapon or 
one suitable for the average business man 


tering into their construction is very much 
inferior to some of the foreign products. 

As to cost, we naturally would have to 
pay the 35% duty which our government 
imposes upon foreign rifles, but even so the 
rifle would cost $50 only, which is only a 
little more than the cost of an American 
rifle of the same general class of outside 
finish—the interior is the same in every 
grade. The cartridges, being the chief ex- 
pense, are American, and no duty to be 
paid. 

In conclusion would ask that all who fa- 
vor such a cartridge and rifle take a few 
moments.and write to Lieutenant Whelen or 
some one else who has influence with the 
manufacturers of both the cartridge and the 
rifle. He would undoubtedly be glad to 
forward your letters with his own request, 
and thus every one can assist in the mat- 
ter. The importer of the Sauer-Mauser has 
already: sent a quantity of the ’06 govern- 
ment regulation cartridges to the Sauer peo- 
ple, and it is altogether likely that we will 
get the rifle. 


Guns 


who is usually unaccustomed to the han- 
dling of heavy caliber weapons. I have a 
.45 S. A. which I originally purchased with 
7%" barrel and which has subsequently 
been shortened at different times until it 
is at present some 2 inches in iength, and 
yet I have not reached or obtained a satis- 
factory combination. As an all-round weap- 
on the .45 single-action is undoubtedly the 
best, and fewer of them are found offered 
for sale in second-hand condition than any 
other models. This is accounted for by the 
fact that few shooters choose this arm who 
are not decided as to what class of work 
to apply it and seldom do tiey fail an intel- 
ligent purchaser. As a strictly pocket gun, 
however, they have a few shortcomings 
when used by all classes of people. 

My idea of a pocket caliber is one of at 
least .44 caliber, carrying a heavy, flat- 
pointed lead bullet, and loaded with a com- 
paratively small charge of powder. The old 
.44 Bulldog, .44 Webley and .44 Colt are 
typica! of my conception and in their day 
behaved as satisfactorily and effectively as 
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anything in this line we have since pro- 
duced. I have at present an old short-bar- 
reled British Bulldog revolver shooting the 
.44 cartridge of that name, of the type used 
by the Chicago police in the early ’80s and 
which, so far as caliber and bore are con- 
cerned, suits me perfectly. The .44 Bulldog 
cartridge is really powerful, for ali its light 
loading, will penetrate an oak fence board, 
and, moreover, is very pleasant to shoot. 
This gun also handles the 44 Webley and 
.44 Colt and S. & W. Russian cartridges if 
heavier loads are desired, and while the 
gun itself is not the best and most conven- 
ient in design, it shows up fairly well when 
compared to many of the present models 
recommended for pocket use. This old gun 
has been fired several thousand times to 
my knowledge, and for all its possessing the 
distinction of having been cleaned only once 
in its life (which memorable event hap- 
pened only a few weeks ago when a feel- 
ing of remorse for the old veteran overcame 
me) is in accurate, good working order. 
The Smith & Wesson hammerless I do not 
like for pocket use, although in .38 caliber 
it is, perhaps, the best of the present-day 
models of this class. The trigger pull is 
too hard and the safety grip has to be 
grasped just right and correctly compressed 
before the hammer is free to explode the 
cartridge. This [ think is a serious draw- 
back, for in times of excitement and peril 
the nervous shooter is liable to grasp the 
weapon incorrectly in the hurried operation 
of drawing and pulling which would result 
in a serious delay in its discharge. 

It is perfectly true that one shot of cer- 
tain stopping power is worth more to the en- 
dangered man than a dozen pumped from 
such an arm as the .32 automatic. One shot 
is all that is necessary in a pocket gun, 
provided it is powerful and effective. One 
shot turns the balance and seldom has a 
menaced person time or opportunity for an- 
other. I have an idea that a very satisfac- 
tory weapon for pocket use could be de- 
signed along the lines of the S. & W. single- 
shot pistol. A gun of this construction 
could be built with 2-inch barrel, hammer- 
less, with cut-away handle, and bored to 
take a .44 or .45 cartridge. It would not be 
necessary to go to the trouble of designing 
a new shell for this arm. The .45 Webley, 
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450 Eley or 44 S. & W. Russian would 
do very well. Such an arm could be made 
light, compact and powerful, and what more 
could be desired? The hammerless feature 
would eliminate all projections liable to foul 
in drawing and a tall front sight would be 
altogether unnecessary. In a pocket arm, 
long range or accuracy at over ten yards 
is neither essential nor desirable. With a 
pocket gun your purpose is to stop a des- 
perate man with blood in his eye at hand 
to hand range, and not to score bullseyes at 
50 yards. A large, flat, heavy bullet is al- 
ways superior in stopping power to the 
smaller, lighter ones of high velocity. This 
fact is the reason why the .30 caliber Luger 
and Mauser pistols fail in actual perform- 
ance. 

Those who do not take favorably to a 
single-shot pistol for pocket use as outlined 
above could, no doubt, be satisfied if the 
Colt company would bring out a five or even 
four-shot revolver along the lines of the Po- 
lice Positive, with 2-inch barrel and in .44 
caliber, to shoot a cartridge loaded with a 
200-grain bullet and 15 to i8 grains of pow- 
der. The .44 Webley shell would do very 
nicely with the addition of a flat point. 

I never liked the Remington double der- 
ringer very well; the handle never appealed 
to me as affording a good grip and I was 
never prepossessed with the energy and 
stopping power of the .41 rim fire cartridge 
with its sharp-point bullet. 

The present automatics in .32 and .38 cali- 
bers are, from my experience, practically 
worthless for pocket use. They have sacri- 
ficed the features of power and striking en- 
ergy to obtain high velocity and long range. 
It is difficult to imagine just what class of 
work they are intended for and satisfac- 
torily perform. They are plainly inadequate 
for hunting purposes, because of the am- 
munition not being obtainable with soft- 
point bullets; and experience has proven 
them of no value in personal encounters. 
They are dangerous for police use in large 
cities, for their long range and automatic 
features endangers the live of the innocent 
bystander. An automatic in the hands of an 
excited person of nervous temiperament is 
apt to spill bullets in most every direction, 
and the safest man is usually the one the 
shooter is trying to hit. 











For feminine use, the .25 automatic savors 
somewhat of a joke. A hatpin is far more 
formidable in experienced hands. And in 
spite of this, this same weapon is extensive- 
ly advertised throughout the South as a val- 
uable fixture in a lady’s handbag. If the .25 
automatic is a joke, the various cheap .22 
caliber short-barrel revolvers upon the mar- 
ket are an imposition upon the uninformed 
firearms-using public. What effect one of 
these guns could possibly have upon a hold- 
up is hard to conjecture, and, besides, there 
are grave doubts of the ability of the aver- 
age man to hit another with such a weapon 
at ten feet. An ammonia squirtgun or a 
good stout club would be a great deal more 
effective than such toys or the monstrosi- 
ties palmed off upon unsuspecting individu- 
als under the terms of “vest pocket pistols,” 
“pencil pistols” and “watch charm pistols.” 
And yet such goods enjoy an enormous sale, 
doubtless due to the novel character of their 
construction, which catches the eye of the 
inexperienced. However, when my life is 
endangered, nothing is too big or powerful 
for me to use. A .50 caliber pistol, using 
the old government pistol cartridge with a 
hollow point in its 300-grain bullet filled 


with a .22 blank is more to the point in such 
a time. 
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For carrying pocket guns I prefer the 
shoulder holster made of very soft leather, 
with no flap, and strapped over the shoul- 
der and around the chest so the handle 
points forward with the gun under the arm. 
I have tried the spring holster of this type 
but prefer the regular one, as I think there 
is less danger of a fumble in a quick draw 
with its use. I find I can draw a gun from 
such a holster quick enough to suit my re- 
quirements, for I have practiced the trick, 
more or less, for some five years. [| have 
carried in former years the Colt .41 der- 
ringer in a kid glove leather holster sewed 
in the lining of the coat just below the la- 
pel and on a level with the first button. 
This was a good, convenient place and quick 
to draw from, for the fingers could be held 
on the edges of the coat in a seemingly 
natural position. 

However, taking everything into consider- 
ation, the habit of going armed is a danger- 
ous practice when universally indulged in. 
Many an innocent person would be alive to- 
day if some hot-headed shooter had left his 
pistol in its proper place—at home. It takes 
a pretty cool, self-possessed and intelligent 
man to know just when to draw and not to 
draw his weapon. 


Answer to Mr. Cammacks Query Still Coming In 


By L. P. 


I note the inquiry of Mr. E. EB. Cammack 
regarding the .32 Winchester special carbine 
in your February issue. I have fired about 
3,000 shots from this arm and have found 
no appreciable difference in the accuracy of 
the carbine and rifle at ranges up to and in- 
cluding 500 yards. The half-magazine car- 
bine carrying four shots is far superior to 
the rifle for hunting purposes. The recoil, 
however, is very marked, and, as a certain 
amount of target work must be done in 
sighting the weapon before going into the 
field, if a heavy recoil: pad, preferably of 
the Silver pattern, is omitted, the shooter 
will find his pleasure mixed with pain. For 
small game the carbine cannot be surpassed. 
With 6 grains Bullseye powder and 170-grain 
bullet cast 1 to 10, I have repeatedly fired 
five consecutive shots at 40 yards which 
could be covered by a 5-cent piece, using 
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Vernier peep and bead front sights. With 
such charges there is no recoil. Contrary 
to the experience of Mr. Cerlette, given in 
your February number, I have had no trou- 
ble with the fouling of this powder or with 
bursting shells, firing no more than twenty 
shots on any one day, some of the shells 
having been fired over thirty times without 
resizing. Properly held, this charge will 
keep on a 1-inch circle at 100 yards. It is 
by far the most satisfactory reduced charge 
I have tested in the Special. The difference 
in air space between the .32-20 and .32 Spe- 
cial shells probably accounts for the differ- 
ence in results. 

With the full charge the 32 Special is 
more easily cleaned and for several reasons 
I would unhesitatingly prefer it to either 
the .30-30 or the .303 Savage. The recoil, 
however, is a serious matter with all these 
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and I would advise Mr. Cammack before 
purchasing to give the .25-35 his attentive 
consideration. Ballistic tables to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is sufficiently pow- 
erful, and the question of wear and tear on 


the rifleman appears to me to be of as grave 
importance as the life of a gun barrel, al- 
though the former is seldom emphasized in 


your columns. 
I have not seen the Vernier peep men- 
tioned as a hunting sight, yet the ease and 
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certainty with which it can be adjusted for 
variations in range or charge is not equaled 
by any other form of sight, telescope ex- 
cepted, and the correctness of the elevation 
can be verified at any time by a glance at 
the leaf. Only the man who has had his 
Lyman sight tampered with by some cheer- 
ful idiot can properly appreciate the latter 
consideration. The aperture of the standard 
sight must, of course, be enlarged for hunt- 
ing purposes, to the diameter of the smaller 
aperture of the Lyman. Try it. 


Notes by a Practical Shooter 
By J. B. Tighe, L. F. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a _ constant 
reader of Outdoor Life, and as a gun lover, 
I am naturally interested in the articles in 
the Arms and Ammunition department. As 
a sportsman [I most heartily agree with Mr. 
Seeley A. Wallen in condemning the use of 
hard-pointed bullets on game. In most cases 
it means a lingering and suffering death for 
the animal, and “lost game” for the hunter. A 
full jacketed bullet makes too small a hole, 
and drills through bone like a bit through 
steel, usually not shattering it. I have seen 
the effect of hard-pointed bullets on most an- 
imals, from a man down. (Two years as a 
scout in South Africa during the late war 
showed me the effects of soft and hard- 
pointed bullets, for the Boers used both 
kinds). If you have to kill anything, be it 
man or beast, kill it quick; it’s healthier and 
better for both concerned. 

Mr. Chauncey Thomas’ article on the 
pocket gun touches a few points that have 
no doubt been experienced by more than 
one of us. It is hard to conceal a .45 Colt 
gun, and the small caliber guns are not 
worth packing as a weapon. If you put it 
in a hip pocket, either with or without hol- 
ster, it bulges through the coat, and if you 
wear it under left arm, it is in the road, and 
can be easily seen. I find the only way I 
can manage is to leave it in the belt holster 
and put holster and all down inside of pants 
under the watch pocket. With the vest but- 
toned over it and belt around waist, you can 
take coat off and a person would not no- 
tice it unless he was “frisking” you. When 
in a bad looking place on a dark street un- 
button two buttons of vest, and slip edge 
of vest up over grip of gun. If you are held 








up your hands, of course, go up from side 
pockets, and not more than a second is lost 
in plucking the gun from the holster and 
“cutting loose.” I own a 4%-inch barrel S. 
A. Colt .45, with gold sight; also an English 
Webley .45 D. A. 4-inch barrel. They fill the 
bill for my taste. The Webley is the Eng- 
lish officer’s gun. It has the easiest double 
action pull of any of that breed of gun I 
have ever handled, and is extremely accu- 
rate. I have used it ten years and it has 
never failed. . The rifling is still perfect. 
Two years of the ten was in Africa during 
the war, and it had all kinds of hard ser- 
vice. It takes .45 S. & W. 30 grains powder, 
or Webley 17 grains and 20 grains shells. 
I agree with Scout Macnab on the excellence 
of the Colt S. A. gun, but personally I pre- 
fer the S. A. Army .45. 

“Cougar,” whose article appeared in the 
January number, seems to have had a “bad 
hand” dealt him in the bolt action game. 
Personally, I find that a good bolt action is as 
dependable and simple and strong of con- 
struction, compared with the lever action, as 
the single action is to the double-six gun. 
I have a .303 British caliber carbine, Lee 
Metford (not Lee straight pull) that I have 
used on three continents on varied game, 
and I know of no make of gun that I would 
exchange it for. It is covered to the end of 
the barrel, which is abount 22-inch, with 
wood, has a box magazine, which is detach- 
able, but fixed onto the gun with a short 
chain affair, thus allowing one to unload 
without pumping the shells through the gun, 
losing half of them in the grass or snow, etc. 
The bolt is easily removed, giving one free 
access to the barre] for cleaning. [It also 
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possesses a “cut off” on the magazine, thus 
allowing the shooter to use it as a single- 
shot gun, always having a full magazine to 
fall back on in emergencies. I found the 
value of this during the war. Another ad- 
vantage is the cartridge. The Winchester 
people make it in this country. It is practi- 
cally the same as the .30-40, having 215 
grain bullet. If one is in Canada, Africa, 
India, Australia, or most anywhere the Eng- 
lish soldier is found, cartridges can always 
be had, as it is the service caliber. That is 
an advantage abroad, as many of the Ameri- 
can calibers are practically unknown outside 
of the United States. 

The buffalo hunters in Australia usually 
shoot the old Martini-Henry single shot 
black powder. It is a shell something the 
strength of the .45-70, I believe. 

In functioning a bolt action gun, the bolt 
handle should not be taken hold of with the 
fingers, but the knob of the bolt fits the 
hollow of the hand. With the palm upwards, 
raise up or unlock the bolt, pull backwards, 
thus extracting, then push forward and the 
down-turn at the end of the stroke. all with 
the ball of bolt in center of hand; try it and 
you will see that fingers are not necessary 
and with a little practice a person can op- 
erate it as fast as the lever action. The 
greatest disadvantage I have ever found 
with the bolt action is that it is awkward 
when shooting from the left shoulder on 
horseback, as the bolt is on the right side. 
| shoot from either shoulder, but as the oc- 
casions when I use the left as mentionad 
are so few, it is not a serious drawback. 

In answer to Brother R. C. Bodwell, I be- 
lieve he could secure a rifle like the one I 
have in Canada, should he think it would 
Suit his requirements. I know of no better. It 
is a hard hitter, accurate, long range, and 
built for military use; that is, strong, simple 
and reliable, yet not clumsy or heavy. I refer 
to the carbine. For sights I have a gold al- 
loy front sight on all my guns. The rear 
sight on the rifle is a military ladder, with 
“V” and a line of white platinum or silver 
continued from the bottom of “V” and on 
each side of shoulder of “V” for wind lines. 
My Webley six-shooter has a “U” rear sight, 
and on the Colt I opened the groove with a 
half-round file, making it take the gold bead 
better. 
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Scout Macnab touches a very vital point 
of revolver shooting in his article, “Rapid 
Fire Works With Revolver.” As he states, 
there are comparatively few revolver shots 
who can use the gun with either hand, and 
they do nearly all their practice at the tar- 
get, often becoming very proficient, but if 
the same target-practiced man is out walk- 
ing and a jack-rabbit jumps up unexpectedly, 
he invariably misses. Why? Because the 
shooting is not what he has been used to. 
I do not wish to infer that target shooting 
is not beneficial, but the point I wish tv 
bring out is, shoot more at targets that will 
resemble the targets met with in the woods 
or on the prairie. You are walking along, 
you see a knot on a tree, or a tin can, or 
anything that is'a target; pull your gun and 
cut loose at it as though it was a man witha 
gun and you were in a hurry to get in the 
first shot. Judge your distance, etc., while 
drawing the gun, follow the first shot quick 
with a second, third and fourth. Learn to 
catch your sight as soon as the gun comes 
in line with the target, and then fire, don’t 
wait holding the breath till you nearly ex- 
plode yourself, and then lowering the gun for 
a fresh start. Exclude as much as possible 
the slow deliberateness of the average tar- 
get shot, and when you can shoot as I have 
endeavored to describe above, then [ believe 
you will come nearer to interpreting the use 
for which the revolver is intended. How 
often have you jumped a coyote or jack-rab- 
bit that you could easily have got if they 
would only sit a minute, but they won’t al- 
ways sit, hence practice so you can hit 
them on the jump. Some day when ycu’re 
walking through the woods and come to 
five or six trees fairly close together, just 
“play Injun,” imagine for the time being 
that aforesaid trees are six fanatics rushing 
at you with knives or bolos; just see how 
quick you can “throw” a bullet into each of 
the trees. Provided your imagination is 
good you'll empty that gun mighty quick. 

If these few suggestions ever get past 
the waste basket I hope the reader will not 
imagine that I am against target practice, or 
that I am any authority on shooting, I am 
not. Neither am I even a good shot, but I 
try to keep to practical lines in my shoot 
ing as much as possible. 























































I am writing you regarding an experience 
I have had in the use of the Maxim Si- 
lencer on a .22 caliber rifle, but wish to 
state at the beginning that I do not con- 
demn the silencer for proving unsatisfac- 
tory, as the fault was wholly my own. 

I was the first in this vicinity to have 
one, sending my rifle to Indianapolis to 
have same fitted as soon as I heard of their 
being on the market. Being very anxious 
to give it a test I began my experiments as 
soon as the outfit was received. 

I use thousands of cartridges in the course 
of a year, doing fancy shooting, and use 
nothing but U. M. C. short .22s, loaded with 
black powder; but after reading directions 
as to the use of the silencer I purchased a 
few thousand smokeless, with which the si- 
lencer was first tested, and with which it 
seemed to work satisfactorily. After the 
first thousand smokeless were used I went 
back to black powder, which gave good re- 
sults for a while; then misses became fre- 
quent at flying targets, and I decided to test 
at a stationary one at 40 feet, but found that 
most of the bullets struck some three inches 
to the left of the bullseye, and high, though 
many were scattered and striking anywhere. 
After this experience I discarded the si- 


I have been a reader of your valuable 
magazine for a number of years, and while 
I have not contributed much to it of late, 
have been reading it just the same, and 
have noticed for some time the controversy 
that has been going on among the revolver 
cranks. I have shot a pistol for a great 
many years and have tried two different 
makes of revolvers, .22 caliber, 6-inch barrel, 
and as far as accuracy is concerned found 
them a complete failure, even with the 22 
long rifle cartridge, as the escape of gas 
between cylinder and barrel was so great 
that the bullet had no muzzle velocity—or 
not enough to shoot regular. The Colt’s com- 
pany made a .22 caliber revolver a number 
of years ago. I have seen several of them 
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Black Powder Cartridges Unsatisfactory in Maxim Silencer 
By O. F. Bart. 
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lencer for a season but one day screwed it 
on and gave it another trial. After firing 
about a dozen shots I heard something 
“smack” and upon investigating found that 
a bullet had hit the end of the silencer, 
bending it. I removed it promptly and have 
not used it since, but today, while looking 
over my guns and ammunition I came across 
the silencer, which was immediately taken 
to pieces and examined thoroughly. It was 
not difficult to understand why it had not 
proven satisfactory, as it was powder-black- 
ened and caked to the limit, rendering it a 
worthless tool, suitable only for the scrap- 
heap, where it was promptly thrown. 

But I do not condemn it and shall have 
another in short order. But I discovered 
for myself that black powder wouldn’t prove 
satisfactory in it, therefore my reasons for 
handing my experience to your readers, who 
may avoid a similar experience. 

In closing I should like to ask if any of 
your readers know of a solution in which 
the silencer could be soaked after using to 
remove the powder residue, and how many 
shots can be fired through it before it will 
become inaccurate; while clean it is a fine 
thing, but practically worthless to me when 
it affects the bullet’s flight a hair’s breadth. 


Colt Arms 


Conlin. 





in shooting galleries and they seemed to 
give perfect satisfaction. They were made 
on the .45 frame, 7%-inch barrel, but | 
presume that the demand was so light for 
them that they discontinued making them 
the same as they have several other lines— 
rifles, shotguns, etc., and the way they ar« 
crowded at present and sold ahead, I am 
of the opinion that they would have to be 
shown where there was, or would be, a de 
mand for a new departure, such as a .22 
caliber target revolver (as so many people 
are willing to criticize and condemn any 
thing new, without giving jit a _ trial, or 
knowing anything about its merits) before 
they would put one on the market. Of 
course we know that the Colt arms are 
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much better than the ones that | tried; we 
also know that the longer the barrel the 
more the gas escapes, and there is so little 
powder in a .22 caliber cartridge that there 
is not much power to spare. Mr. Stowe has 
the right idea regarding the .22 Winchester 
Special, as the cylinder of the Colt’s Police 
Positive is about the proper length to take 
it, and the company can make a .22 cali- 
ber revolver at a small additional expense, 
with either 4 or 6-inch barrel, while the am- 
munition is not expensive as compared with 
gallery or mid-range loads for large caliber 
revolvers, has practically no recoil, and this 
ammunition is common and easy to get at 
almost any store. In eastern Washington, 
where they make war on the ground-squir- 
rels that destroy so much wheat, they use 
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this cartridge almost entirely. I feel as Mr. 
Gilman does, that if we would agree on one 
arm and cartridge it would be much easier 
to accomplish the results we are after. |! 
must say for the Colt’s company that I have 
never seen a more accommodating firm 
since I have been shooting rifles and re- 
volvers. I shot their .22 caliber rifles a 
number of years and found them first class 
in every respect. I shot one of them prob- 
ably more than 50,000 times without a miss- 
fire or a failure to extract a shell, and was 
sorry when they discontinued the manufac- 
ture of that particular arm, as I have never 
found a .22 caliber rifle to suit me quite 
so well since. I believe that if we can get 
these people interested in the making of a 
.22 caliber target revolver we will get the 
best. 


An Interesting Letter from Mr. Johnson 
By H. B. Johnson. 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Noting Mr. De- 
Angelis’ article on auto pistols in February 
Outdoor Life, I have in mind a few points 
which may interest those who have, or use, 
the Luger and are interested in the ammuni- 
tion for them. As Mr. DeA. says, the ammu- 
nition for the 7.65 mm. Luger is expensive, 
if one shoots much and does not reload, as 
it does not take long to use up 50 shells, 
and with them goes your $1.10 of good 
American money. But the bullets can be 
bought, and I prefer the full patch, or the 
Winchester Hollow Point. I have had diffi- 
culty with the U. M. C. soft points, as the 
lead is so much exposed, and a little more 
blunt, than the full patch—the hollow point 
W. bullets have the same profile as the full 
patch. These bullets cost one-half cent each, 
the primers five for a cent, and the cost of 
the Bullseyé powder is practically negligi- 
ble for fifty re-loads, so that 40 cents (at the 
outside 50 cents) should give you a re-loaded 
box of fifty shells, considerably less than 
the first cost. And moreover, what gun 
crank does not like to sit down and reload 
his shells for the next day’s shooting? I 
will not attempt to give the weight of pow- 
der charge, as this will vary with strong or 
weak recoil springs, but with the Ideal Meas- 
ure or scales, by starting in at about three 
grains of Bullseye, and increasing by one- 
half grains, a charge can easily be found 


that will operate properly and reioad from 
the magazine. 

The approach to the correct load will be 
noticed when your empty shell will eject, 
but the fresh shell in the magazine is not 
caught. A slight increase in the charge will 
carry the sliding bolt farther to the rear 
and past the head of the shell in the maga- 
zine, and you need not have any trouble 
whatever in reloading to your heart’s con- 
tent. So much for high prices. For the 
other extreme, I shoot an ordinary buck 
shot with about three grains Bullseye, the 
buck shot being passed through a sizer to 
give proper diameter. I have also a gas- 
check bullet of my own design, that oper- 
ates the mechanism perfectly, the only cost 
of the bullet being that of the gas-checks 
$1.00 per thousand. 

As to the stopping power of the Luger, 
as compared with other pistols, Mr. DeA. 
states that it (the 7.65) has none, while the 
makers claim that it is superior to the .41 
Colt. I might add that I have a friend here 
who gets his deer regularly each season 
and gets it with a 7.65 Luger, using the 
holster stock. He, like myself, is a bored 
office man and not a hunter, taking his two 
weeks vacation and wishes it ten years. 
One would expect the .9 mm. Luger to be 
less effective than the .38 Colt auto, as the 
bullet is lighter, and presumably the powder 
charge likewise, than the Colt. 
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Mr. DeA. must admit that in case of a 
misfire in a revolver, you have either to 
crank the cylinder around to that shell or 
open the gun and realign it to fire that shell 
again. Now in the Luger you merely have to 
raise the link about one-half inch with the 
ball of the thumb, when the firing pin will 
catch, and a slap of the hand or of the gun 
against your leg will put you in shape. Of 
course, the tendency would be to ignore 
both those misfires and pass or throw out 
the defective shell. 

The Luger is not quite as well adapted 
for left hand use, perhaps, if one expects to 
use the positive lock, otherwise as the grip 
is symmetrical, there should be no reason 
for its not being used so. How does a left- 
handed man reload a swing out Colt or S. 
& W.? “Will some lady or gent in the au- 
dience please answer?” 

As to the Luger jamming, this is quite 
true, and usually the shell up-ends between 
barrel and bolt. My experience has been 
and has shown to me, that this may be due 
to one of three reasons—first, a weak shell, 
which did not carry the block far enough to 
the rear, so that the ejector would strike 
the head of the shell, the extractor hook 
merely tipping the shell upright. Second, 
a shallow or imperfectly grooved shell 
head, allowing the extractor to slip off be- 
fore the ejector is reached. Third, the pos- 
sibility of the shell in the magazine below 
freeing the empty shell from the extractor 
hook, before the ejector is reached. 

As to misfires, I have none, practically 
speaking—perhaps one in a hundred shots, 
and as this is all reloaded ammunition it 
is very likely due to careless priming. My 
Luger is always put away with all springs 
released and without tension, the gun being 
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dismantled, it being but a few seconds time 
to assemble when wanted. I have, as Mr. 
DeA. suggests, a common “punkin shooter” 
for a house gun. It is a .44 caliber of uncer- 
tain parentage, has a hammer like a broad 
axe and grip like a coal scoop. 

I believe that the automatic has come to 
stay, and that it will, in many instances at 
least, be the pet gun of the crank shot, but 
I believe also that it is impossible to use the 
data on the revolver as a ground work on 
which to start developing the automatic. 

It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks, 
so it will be to bring the automatic to the 
front. Just so long as defective ammunition 
plays a part with slight defects in design of 
the gun itself, just so long will the revolver 
shooter side step the auto pistol. One man 
likes it and one don’t. It is like the lever 
and bolt action argument—neither one is 
any good to the other fellow. I have a new 
Wallenfabrick Mauser, 7 mm., and like it 
very much indeed, but I also have three Win- 
chesters, and I also like them very much in- 
deed. “You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” [ have recently completed a 
wire patch, gas-check bullet for the 7 mm. 
Mauser, and here again I may say that I do 
not buy imported or American ammunition 
for that gun either. 

I offer these comments on the article by 
Mr. DeAngelis, and if I am wrong in part or 
whole, I am open to correction. Through 
the year around I carry my pistol as one 
carries a pocket knife, though there is no 
game, except, perhaps, harmless squirrels, 
or an occasional woodchuck, and no bold 
hold-up men to run into; but it adds a diver- 
sion during an afternoon’s walk, and an op- 
portunity to kill time while waiting for 
something or somebody to turn up. 


The Single Action Colt with Adjustable Sight for Long Range 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The revolver 
shown by cuts is a single action Colt Army 
with a seven and a half inch barrel, cham- 
bered for .38 long Colts’ and_ shoot- 
ing .38 long, short and S. & W. spe- 
cial cartridges. Believing that a revolver 
should have an elevating rear sight (which 
comes in very handy for long range shots) 
I looked around to see what I could find 
and after all had been tried selected the 


Winchester carbine sight, model 1873. |! 
had the base of the sight hollowed out to 
fit the convex surface of the frame and the 
notches changed from “V’s” to “U’s,” to 
correspond with the head on the front sight. 
The rear sight was then attached by 4 
screw—a hole being drilled into the frame 
and tapped for same. Thé front sight is 
a Lyman ivory head, No. 27. In order to 
overcome the difference in heights between 
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the old and new rear sights (when flat) | 
had a block put under the front sight, and 
then it was only a simple matter to drill a 
hole through the original front sight and 
screw the new one on. 


Cut No. 1 shows the sight flat, the posi- 
tion used most. These sights in no way in- 
terfere with carrying revolver in a hostler. 


Cut 


The S. A. Colt with adjustable sight for 
long range. 


Cut No. 2. 


The 8. A. Colt with adjustable sight for 
long range. 


Cut No. 2 shows sight raised. All who 
have ever seen the sights agree that for 
use when one it not carrying a rifle they 
give a very decided advantage for long 
range work. 

The ivory butt is, in my opinion, a good 
thing, not only from the standpoint of 
beauty. The raised engraving (which is 


From Mr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
March issue one contributor thinks I was 
not sufficiently definite in the statements 
contained in my article upon special loads 
for high-power rifles and among the mat- 
ters pointed out was that I did not define 
the terms “accurate” and “very accurate” 
and did not give the twists, etc., of the 
weapons in which the cartridges were used. 

As to the terms “accurate” and “very ac- 
curate,” I did not give the exact measure- 
ments of groups for the reason that I have 
no machine rest and all cartridges fired are 
with an ordinary muzzle rest and include 
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about 1% by 1% inches and about % of an 
inch high (raised from grip), fits into the 
hollow of the palm of one’s hand and af- 
fords, I think, a better grip than the ordi- 
nary hard rubber handles. 

If anyone has anything like my gun ! 
should like to hear about it,.as I am very 
fond of long range practical revolver work. 

WM. D. HAYES. 

(Note.—The above interesting letter 
from Mr. Hayes, with cuts showing the “Old 
Reliable” with elevating sights for long 
range work, introduces a subject of more 
than ordinary interest to the writer and one 
that he believes will interest many others 
as well. For many years there have been 
many shooters of our acquaintance who 
have often wanted an elevating rear sight 
for their revolvers,—not one which required 
the use of a screw driver, but one which 
could be readily elevated without tools of 
any kind or in a manner equally sim- 
ple. We believe that an elevating sight 
could, and in all probability will be 
devised (in the near future, let us 
hope), having these desirable features es- 
pecially adapted to the longer range revol- 
vers. Such a sight, if made to fit closely on 
top of frame when set for point blank, and 
having some simple means of elevating fct 
the longer ranges would, we believe, meet 
with a ready sale if placed within reach of 
the revolver shooter who may find use for 
his weapon at various ranges or who may 
desire a sight readily adjusted for different 
charges without the use of screw drivers. 
Editor.) 


Newton 


the error of the shooter as well as of the ri- 
fle, therefore exact measurements of groups 
would not be a fair statement of the possi- 
bilities of the rifle. 

However, no rifle was characterized by 
me as being “accurate” unless it would shoot 
consistently into a 4%” ring at 200 yards 
when fired by a marksman of ordinary abil- 
ity from muzzle rest, and no rifle was char- 
acterized as “very accurate” which would 
not under the same conditions group the bul- 
lets upon a 3” ring. 

As to the data regarding the rifles from 
which the special loads were fired, the. arti- 
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cle itself was, as written, so long as to take 
two issues of Outdoor Life to carry it and 


professed to treat only of cartridges. Had I 
been writing of rifles, the twist, method of 
boring, etc., would have been given, but in 
order to prevent an already too long article 
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becoming more tiresome [I did not treat of 

the rifles used at all. However, if Brother 

McGuire wishes, I may some day write a de- 

scription of some of the different rifles 

which I have procured to be made for spe- 

cial work. CHAS. NEWTON. 
New York. 


The .35 Self-Loading Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue of 
your magazine I saw an inquiry regarding 
self-functioning firearms of the rifle variety 
and saw only one reply, and that from a 
Remington man, so I will give my testimony 
for the Winchester self-loader. I bought a 
Winchester self-loading .35 caliber last 
spring, and after a hard test, I must say 
that it is the only gun for me; that is, 
the style gun that I prefer. 

While the .35 does not shoot as hard as 
some guns on the market, I have never had 
anything that I hit in the body get away. I 
think probably that it is on accountof the flat 
point bullet. It seems to paralyze whatever 
it hits. I have not tried it on bear, but on 
account of not seeing any, as I would surely 
shoot at one a few times with it, and would 
not figure on getting hurt by him either. 

What prejudiced me in its favor first was 


the neat appearance and balance. Then it 
has fewer working parts than any other pat- 
tern gun on the market. Mine has been 
hauled nearly 1,000 miles in the wagon this 
fall through rain, snow, sleet and all kinds 
of weather. Have carried in all -kinds of 
storms, through brush and swamps, and 
have been out in 30-degree weather and it 
has never even acted like it wanted to buck. 
It has been thrown and knocked around in 
a manner that would test the breaking 
qualities, and aside from a few scratches on 
the stock she is all right. I consider it the 
best deer gun on the market, and in case 
a man wants something that will stop any- 
thing he shoots at, he can fall back on the 
new 1910 model, caliber .401, which I will 
guarantee will stop any animal that walks 
on the American continent. 
Mont. FRED HENDRICKS. 


Roosevelt’s Experiences with Full-Jacketed Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that Mr 
Charles Newton is still engaged in endeav- 
oring to promote a cartridge loaded with a 
soft-pointed bullet as a hunting load for the 
new Springfield; also that Mr. W. G. Bueh- 
ner appears to be somewhat skeptical as to 
my remarks in the December issue about 
the killing power of the 1906 ammunition 
(with full-jacketed, sharp pointed bullet) in 
this gun. 

Perhaps the following extracts from an 
article by Theodore Roosevelt in the March 
“Scribner’s” might interest these two gen- 
tlemen, and possibly others, in this connec- 
tion. 

“T had the little Springfield and was anx- 
ious to test the new sharp-pointed military 
bullet on some large animal. The biggest 
bull was half facing me, just 280 yards off; 
I fired a little bit high and a trifle to the 
left; but the tiny ball broke his back and 
the splendid beast, heavy as a prize bull, 


came plunging and struggling to the ground. 
The other bull started to run off, but after 
I had walked a hundred yards forward, he 
actually trotted back toward his companion; 
then halted, turned, and galloped across my 
front at a distance of 180 yards, and he too 
I brought down with a single shot. The lit- 
tle full-jacketed, sharp-pointed bullet made 
a terrific rending compared with the heav- 
ier, ordinary shaped bullet of the same com- 
position.” The foregoing will be found on 
page 269, and the animals referred to are 
“topi’—apparently antelope of enormous 
size. 

“So I knelt down and aimed with the lit- 
tle Springfield. * * * Tarlton, whose 
eye for distance was good, told me the hy- 
ena was over 300 yards off; it was walking 
slowly to the left. I put up the 300-yard 
sight, and drew a rather coayse bead, and 
down went the hyena with its throat cut; 
the little sharp-pointed, full-jacketed bullet 
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makes a slashing wound. The distance was 
just 350 long paces.” Page 273. 

These extracts would seem to confirm the 
observations contained in my remarks, 
though my experience, as stated, was con- 
fined to ranges less than 200 yards. How- 
ever, the terrific effects of this bullet at 
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hunting ranges are so well known to army 
hunters that it seems strange to find ap- 
parently experienced marksmen  unac- 
quainted with the facts. 
SEELEY A. WALLEN, 
First Lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
New Mexico. 


Suggestions to a Trap Shooter 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Replying to Mr. 
J. W. Naylor’s article in your March issue, 
would suggest that Mr. Naylor use an ex- 
pert trap and blue rocks, which can be pur- 
chased through any hardware dealer. The 
lightest ioad for successful trap shooting 
would be 3 drachms of smokeless powder, 
1% ounces of 7% chilled in any standard 
make of shell or powder. The difference in 


cost between the factory loaded and hand 
loaded shells would be very small and 
would not pay one to experiment. It is nec- 
essary to use a crimp on shells loaded with 
smokeless powder, and this would not be 
possible when brass shells were used. [ am 
unable to advise whether brass shells work 
successfully with an automatic ejector. 
Idaho. K. L. EAGAN. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


John Neuman, Seattle, Wasn.—In your 
announcement of Captain Hardy you make 
no mention of the aerial revolver feats per- 
formed by him, yet in his article it is im- 
plied that he does shoot flying targets. Now 
what are these feats—distance and size of 
targets? I have been reading and learning 
in Outdoor Life for four years, yet in all 
that time nothing definite has ever been 
said about aerial revolver work with solid 
ball. At present I need this information. 
What is the best record for this class of 
revolver shooting? Would be pleased to see 
an article from some one on this subject. 


Answer.—Captain Hardy’s letter, which 
follows, will answer the questions asked, we 
believe, far better than we could, hence the 
publishing of same: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your let- 
ter enclosing that of another asking for in- 
formation regarding my exhibition work, 
ind what size targets, distance, etc. I shoot 
‘lying targets with a revolver. Also if there 
‘Ss any record for this work with revolver. 
| know of no records at flying targets with 
revolver, I have hit, in exhibition work, 91 
out of 100 2%-inch balls thrown at a 15-foot 
rise, and have hit 73 out of 75 regular blue- 
rock targets thrown almost directly away 
from me; the latter present a target of 
4% inches in diameter. This work was all 
done with a Colt’s Officer's Model, 6linch 
barrel, .88 Special, with the Special Gallery 





load (3 grains of Bullseye powder and 115- 
grain bullet) made by the Peters Cartridge 
Company for 20-yard indoor work. This 
load is light and does not cause the re- 
volver to jump like the full charge, enabling 
one to shoot many shots without tiring. | 
have also used .22 caliber pistols with 8 and 
10-inch barrels, but prefer the revolver, as 
it is a better-balanced arm and can be han- 
dled quickly.” 

We will add that Captain Hardy also 
shoots at, and hits, two objects at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet, one swinging and the other 
stationary, with a revolver in each hand, 
shooting both at the same instant, as well 
as iron washers and marbles thrown into 
the air—all with solid ball. As it will un- 
doubtedly prove of interest to many of our 
readers who may not have seen the article 
by Mr. H. A. Spooner in a 1906 number of 
Outdoor Life touching on some of Captain 
Hardy’s work with the revolver we reprint 
a few extracts, as follows: 


“I had read an account in Outdoor Life 
[This was written by that wellknown ex- 
pert and firearms authority, Mr. R. A. Kane. 
—Ed.] some time before, which quoted some 
of Wild Bill’s stunts with the sixshooter, 
and one of them I doubted. It was the hit- 
ting of a tin can three times while it was 
in the air, once with the left hand and 
twice with the right, so I was anxious to 
find out. I asked Captain Hardy if he would 
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do some more revolver shooting for us after 
supper, and he said he would be only too 
glad’ to. At a time agreed upon we all met 
and walked down the railroad track until 
out of the city limits. One of the party 
had brought a basket of broken bricks, bot- 
tles; etc. Hardy began by shooting flying 
objects and would hit about eight out of 
ten small pieces of brick or coal. He then 
had them thrown across his line of fire, ex- 
plaining that this was much more difficult, 
he hit with great regularity. . . . I then 
but he hit about as many in this manner. 
Next an assistant threw up washers, which 
sprung my story of Wild Bill’s stunt, hit- 
ting a can three times in the air—and he 
said it could be done but might require sev- 
eral trials. He was successful, however, the 
second trial—and I was satisfied.” 


J. H. Hall, Denver, Colo.—I have a very 
finely finished Marlin rifle, .22 caliber, 
ruined by neglect. Would it be possible to 
have it rebored to one of the various .25 
caliber cartridges, and if so could the action 
be altered to handle same? In case the ac- 
tion would not work with one of the above- 
mentioned cartridges, could the rifle be used 
as a single shot? Where would be the best 
place to have the work done? Would ap- 
preciate any suggestions you would be kind 
enough to make in regard to the alteration. 


Answer.—We believe it would be impos- 
sible to have this arm rebored to handle 
any of the cartridges mentioned, as the ‘ac- 
tion would not handle cartridges of such 
length either as a repeater or single-shot. 
Even if it would, it is hardly likely that 
the breech mechanism would be strong 
enough to stand the strain of shooting such 
powerful cartridges as it must be remem- 
bered the action of this arm was designed 
for the smaller cartridges giving but slight 
strain on the breech mechanism. It might 
be possible to have rebored to .32 caliber 
to handle the short and long cartridges, 
such as are used in the .32 caliber Marlin 
of the ’92 model, but of this we are not at 
all certain, and even if this could be done 
you would undoubtedly require many new 
parts for the rifle in order for it to handle 
the .32 cartridges properly. The best, and 
least expensive thing for you to do will be 
to get a new barrel from the factory, and 
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if you do not feel competent to remove the 
old one and put in the new any gunsmith 
can easily do this for you and the charges 
should be slight. In ordering the barrel it 
will be necessary to give the caliber and 
number of the gun as well as the model; 
also length and whether round or octagon, 
etc. 


R. Remus, Los Angeles, Calif—As I ‘am 
an enthusiastic hunter I would be greatly 
pleased if you would answer these ques- 
tions: Has the .45. Colt revolver more or 
less stopping power than the .45 Colt auto- 
matic? I would like to know which of 
these two arms would be preferable as a 
sidearm on a hunting trip for deer and 
bear. Also whether Hoxie bullets can be 
used in the .35 Remington automatic rifle 
and whether they are to be preferred to 
the regular soft-point bullet for big game 
hunting. Also which would be the best and 
nearest place to this locality to hunt deer, 
and which the best for bear. 


Answer.—Loaded with the load originally 
designed for it the .45 Colt revolver is mucu 
more powerful than the .45 automatic. As 
loaded by some of the factories with 
smokeless powder there is not a great deal 
of difference, but we believe slightly in fa- 
vor of the revolver. The writer may be 
prejudiced but until a closer acquaintance 
is had with the automatics his choice would 
be the revolver. For deer shooting you will 
have no use for the Hoxie bullets in your 
Remington auto, though this arm will han- 
dle them perfectly and give the best of re- 
sults with them. For bear they might be 
preferable but of this we are not altogether 
certain; for even with the regular soft-point 
bullets used in this arm the wounds made 
by it are usually all that anyone could de- 
sire. In fact, the most criticism we have 
heard concerning this arm in this caliber 
is that it is too powerful and has too great 
smashing effect on some game, and particu- 
larly deer. Last question referred to the 
readers. 


H. A. Rich, Grand Junction, Colo.—What 
is considered the best high-power rifle, ve- 
locity, energy and trajectory considered? 
Also, if the 03 Rimless will shoot the Hud- 
son pointed so-called “humane” bullet? 
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Please inform me where I can get a New 
Springfield 03 Rimless. I would be pleased 
to correspond with some of the users of 
these rifles. 


Answer.—As you evidently have in mind 
American rifles and cartridges in your first 
question, we should think that the Govern- 
ment model 1906 cartridge, used in the New 
Springfield and model 1895 Winchester ri- 
fles would be the one you are icoking for. 
As to which of the two is the best rifle, this 
is a matter of individual preference; some 
contend that the bolt action is the best for 
all purposes, while there are others just as 
positive that the lever action is best, each 
having, in their own opinion at least, good 
reasons for their belief. We know of no 
firm manufacturing ’03 cartridges with 
pointed bullets. We do not believe that 
you can obtain a New Springfield now 
chambered for the ’03 cartridge, as we be- 
lieve all of these rifles were altered to use 
the ’06 cartridges with the pointed bullets, 
giving something over 2700 feet per second 
velocity as against 2163 for the ’03 rimless. 


H. Woods, Ogden, Utah.—I have a Win- 
chester rifle, model 1895, with 28-inch bar- 
rel, and would like to know if cutting the 
barrel to 22 inches would reduce the range 
to any great extent. I believe that a 22-inch 
barrel would be more suitable in brushy 
country. Could a good gunsmith do this 
work satisfactorily and resight the rifle? 
Also what distances do the notches in the 
elevator of the rear sight indicate? 


Answer.—Cutting the barrel of your .30-40 
from 28 to 22 inches, as you mention, would 
lower the velocity approximately 75 feet; 
this would be so slight as to make but little 
difference, practically speaking, but we 
doubt whether you would be altogether sat- 
isfied as to the appearance of this arm when 
cut to such a short length as, to our eye at 
least, it would not be nearly as well pro- 
portioned as with the longer barrel. If you 
have it cut we would suggest that it be 
cut not shorter than 24 inches, a length that 
we believe would produce a neater-appear- 
ing arm than 22 inches and one which we 
think would probably suit you better. A 
good gunsmith should be able to do this 
work for you in a satisfactory manner. The 
notches in the elevator of your rear sight 
have no reference to any certain ranges. 
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Your only way to ascertain. the ranges at 
which they will shoot will be to test at the 
target. If the barrel of your rifle is cut off 
to 22 inches, as you contemplate, you will 
find that in elevating the sight a notch will 
cause it to shoot higher than when it had 
the longer barrel—the shorter the barrel the 
less elevation for longer ranges is required. 


Inquisitive, Denver, Colo.—In your opinion 
is the .30-40 rifle powerful enough for 
moose? Can the shells be reloaded with as 
heavy charges as when factory loaded? 


Answer.—In our opinion the .30-40 is pow- 
erful enough for any American game, though 
we are aware that many prefer rifles giving 
higher velocity, greater striking energy and 
flatter trajectory. If non-mercuric primers 
are used the shells can be reloaded many 
times with the same charges as the factory 
ones. 


O. C. Cook, Burton, Ohio.—Will a shotgun 
with a 26-inch barrel shoot as far and as 
close with either light or heavy loads as 
one with a 30 or 32-inch barrel, all being 
full choke bored? 


Answer.—This question was referred to 
the Ithaca Gun Company, makers of the 
well known Ithaca gun, world-renowned for 
its simplicity, durability and never-sur- 
passed shooting qualities, who have made 
special tests to determine to a certainty 
the points mentioned in the above query. 
The Ithaca letter follows: 

“Answering your question: ‘Will a 26-inch 
shotgun barrel shoot as close and hard as 
a 30 or 32-inch barrel?’ beg to advise that 
our veteran barrel borer, ‘Uncle Bob’ Ed- 
wards, spent all day yesterday boring 26, 
28, 30 and 32-inch barrels with the same 
boring tools. to insure their all being bored 
exactly alike, and the targets from these 
guns we have before us. Without looking 
at the description of gun making the pat- 
tern it is impossible to tell from the pat- 
terns whether made with short or long 
barrels. ‘Uncle Bob,’ the borer, and Old Joe 
Oliver, who targets all our guns in the test- 
ing gallery, both say with barrels of the 
same-size and weight, except for length, 
the targets are practically the same. This 
has also been our personal experience. The 
26-inch barrel loaded with smokeless pow- 
der will throw shot just as hard as a longer 
barrel.” 
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Some New Books 


A Modern Chronicle, by Winston Churchill; 
524 pages; illustrated; $1.50; The MacMil- 
lan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, 


There have been love stories in Mr. 
Churchill’s other books, but this is his first 
great presentation of the eternal feminine. 
From beginning to end a girl dominates this 
story—a girl whose complexity and fascina- 
tion and, above all, living charm, will sur- 
prise even the novelist’s greatest admirers. 
This book sums up Mr. Churchill’s genius; 
it is as romantic as Richard Carvel, as real as 
Coniston, as modern as Mr. Crewe’s Career. 
More than any of these, it is from first to 
last a profound study of a fascinating 
woman. 





Gillette’s Industrial Solution, by Melvin L 
Severy; 600 pages; illustrated; The Ball 
Publishing Co., Boston. 


We believe that the best idea that we can 
give of this book (outside of an exhaustive 
review) is to quote from the author’s pre- 
face as follows: “Something over a year ago 
the first part of this work was issued under 
the title, ‘Gillette’s Social Redemption.’ This 
volume dealt with existing world-wide con- 
ditions and endeavored to show the danger- 
ous trend of affairs. In the interim 
corruption of all kinds has grown apace, 
until we believe there can be, on the part of 
right-minded citizens, but one answer to the 
ne propounded by ‘Gillette’s Social Re- 

emption, to-wit: Are not conditions not 
only in the United States, but throughout the 
world, such as render a radical change im- 
perative?” 


a 
The Mystery of Evangeline Fairfax, by Earle 
Kunst; 242 pages; illustrated; $1.00: The 
Metropolitan Press, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


The scene of this sketch is laid in the Him- 
alaya mountains. It recounts deeds of hero- 
ism that have a better effect on the soul than 
asermon. It is a story of love, adventure 
and impenetrable mystery, impressive in its 
realism, with a real hero, and a most lovable 
girl—a story of actual life, with flesh-and- 
blood human beings. It is a powerful dra- 
matic romance. The book is cleverly illus- 
uae in full-page drawings by H. Richard 

oehm. 


Fishing Kits and Implements, by Sam’l G. 
Camp; illustrated; 145 pages; $1.00 net; 
Outing Pub. Co., 315 Fifth Ave., New York. 


This valuable little book is a complete 
guide to the angler buying a new outfit. 
Every detail of the fishing kit of the fresh- 
water angler is described, from rod-tip to 
creel and clothing. Special emphasis is laid 
on outfitting for fly-fishing, but full in- 
struction is also given to the man who wants 
to catch pickerel, pike, muskellunge, lake 
trout, bass and other fresh-water game 
fishes. Prices are quoted for all articles rec- 
ommended and the approved methods of se- 
lecting and testing the various rods, lines, 
leaders, etc., is described. 


Swimming, by Edwin T. Brewster; 100 pages, 
$1.00 net; Houghton-Mifflin Co., 4 Park 
Street, Boston. 


This is a compact and well-arranged man- 
ual, giving instructions so clearly and en- 
tertainingly that the reader, given the op- 
portunity fer practice, can scarcely fail to 
acquire th® art of swimming in all its 
branches in a short space of time. A par- 
ticularly useful section of the book is that 
which presents the best method for teach- 
ing very small children to swim. 

Mr. Brewster's manual will be particularly 
useful to teachers of swimming, while to 
those who for any reason cannot obtain ex- 
pert instruction it will be invaluable. 


The Boston Terrier and All About It, by Ed- 
ward Axtell; The Dogdom Pub. Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


In 1888 a dog of this style, but up to that 
time nameless, was shown at the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club’s show, Boston, by Mr. J. 
P. Barnard, ofttimes styled “the father of the 
breed.” The A. K. C., when asked to place 
the dog in its stud book, refused, as it was 
not a bull terrier; but suggesting that as he 
was then bred exclusively in Boston, the 
name of the Boston Terrier be given. Mr. 
Axtell is eminently capable of handling this 
subject thoroughly and scientifically, being 
associate member of the American Kenne! 
Club and member of the Boston Terrier Club 
for twelve years. For the benefit of the 
other clubs that are being formed, the 
author has published in the book the order 
of business, constitution, by-laws and official) 
standard adopted by the Boston Terrier Club. 


Uncle Nick Among the Shoshones, by E. N. 
Wilson; illustrated; 222 pages; $1.35 post- 
paid; for sale by S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 


This is one of the most stirring Indian sto- 
ries ever read by us, dealing as it does with 
old times among the Indians, with Chief 
Washakie as companion. It tells of the 
author’s life, who forsook his white 
mother for an Indian woman, whom he 
learned to love (as well as the free life 
of the Indians who were his companions as 
a boy) to such an extent that he refused to 
return to his white parents. A photograph 
of the author’s (Uncle Nick) Indian mother 
is shown, accompanied by these words: “My 
Indian mother was as good and kind to me 
as anyone could be, but she did not seem to 
realize that there was another loving mother 
miles and miles away, whose heart was filled 
with sorrow on account of the absence of a 
child, and to whose mind would come these 
words, ‘Oh, where is my boy tonight? ” 





The Cost-Accounting Pathfinder, by Frank 
3 4 cloth, $1.00; Midland Pub. Co., 
A uis. 


The object of the Pathfinder is to crystal- 
lize all the thought and information on the 
— into condensed form, so that busy 
business men may get directly at the essence 
of the subject and realize its importance and 
apply the information to their own business. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


LOVE. 


Soul ache and anguish, sorrow and pain, 
Valiantly trusting and hoping again, 

Heart ache most grievable, 

Joy unbelievable, 

Rainbows and roses, and shadows and rain, 
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Winds unreliable, 
Clouds undeniable, 
Woes that are transient, and joys that re- 


main. 
CARLYLE C. McINTYRE. 
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DOCTOR CARVER PRAISES PISTOLS OF HIS CHOICE. 


Monroe, Wis, March 3, 1910. 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please make me three auto- 
matic pistols, .32 caliber, highly engraved, 
pearl handles and gold-plated. Do not spare 
any expense to make them as artistic as pos- 
sible, as I desire to present them to lady 
friends who have lived in perfect horror of 
burglars all their lives. 

I would like to say to you, gentlemen, that 
in all my shooting experience I never had so 
much downright pleasure with any weapons 
in the shape of a pistol as I have had with 
the Savage automatic. As a rapid-fire prop- 
osition it is a perfect little savage, properly 
named. T have shot the Savage pistol by the 
hour, and it has given me the utmost satis- 
faction. I feel like expressing my good 
wishes to the firm of gunmakers who have 
given to the world such a reliable rapid-fire 
pistol that speaks volumes in favor of the 
artistic side of gun-making. You have ac- 
complished wonders in producing a weapon 
that a lady can protect herself and home 
with, and fills a man with perfect confidence 
to protect himself under all circumstances, 


if he is the happy possessor of one of these 
weapons. 

On the plains in days gone by we used a 
crooked handle weapon that would buck like 
a broncho when fired, and to hit a man in 
the body, it was necessary to hold the muz- 
zie pointing at his feet. The old saying, 
“This pistol makes all men equal,” held good 
in those days, but now passes to ancient his- 
tory and is lost in the fast-fading West. 
The pistol of today and the future is the 
Savage, and I wish I could live for a short 
time the old life, and see a tenderfoot with a 
Savage get tangled up with a bad man, then 
watch the bad man’s friends dig the bullets 
and steel jackets out of the bad man’s hide 
before they planted him. In all of the 
years I have been using fire arms, I have 
never given a testimonial in favor of one of 
them, but I feel that everyone should know 
about the Savage Automatic Pistol, and if 
at any time a good word from me will bene- 
fit you, I will be delighted, and with pleas- 
ure recommend the Savage pistol as a per- 
fect, rapid-firing, reliable weapon. Very re- 
spectfully yours, 

(Signed) DR. W. F. CARVER. 


THE LATEST FEATURE OF STEVENS IDEAL NO. 44 RIFLES. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. informs us 
that their No. 44 Ideal rifles in .22 calibre 
rim-fire are now furnished with automatic 
ejector, which makes them more desirable 
than ever. The list price is the same as here- 
tofore ($10.00) and with the added feature, 
the No, 44 Ideal rifle is bound to become 
more and more popular. Stevens Ideal rifles 
have the unerring bull’s eye Stevens accu- 
racy and are splendidly adapted for either 
target or sporting purposes. They hold first 






honors for accuracy in the United States, 
Great Britain, South and Western Australia. 
An electrotype of the No. 44 Ideal rifle, show- 
ing automatic ejector, is published herewith. 


DETAILS OF THE WORK DONE BY A FANCY SHOOTER. 


The following account was written of one 
of Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett’s demonstrations 
while traveling through the state of Cali- 
fornia: 

“After a preliminary and very instructive 
talk on the various kinds of pewder and 
cartridges used, the captain proceeded to 
demonstrate. Using a Remington auto-load- 
ing rifle shooting .30-30 cartridges, he first 


shot at pieces of brick thrown in the air, and 
the pieces were reduced to powder. He shot 
at a quart tin can filled with water and 
sealed, thrown into the air, and the bullet 
struck the can square in the endsand reduced 
it to a scrap of tin, while the water disap- 
peared in thin vapor. A potato wrapped 
in red, white and blue tissue paper was 
thrown into the air, and a .30-30 high-power 
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cartridge used. The potato was completely 
evaporated, and the paper reduced to a nice 
handful of confetti that floated off in the 
wind. Some pieces of boiler plate about two 
inches and a half square and a quarter of 
an inch thick, were thrown into the air, and 
the .30-30 bullets bored clean holes through 
them as though they were putty. With a 
.32-20 semi-smokeless cartridge, using a Ste- 
vens Ideal rifle, he did some pretty work in 
reflection shooting, and with the use of a 
small mirror hit objects without looking at 
them, holding the gun in many different po- 
sitions. He then gave a demonstration with 
a .22-calibre rifle, using cartridges which he 
had bought in town at different stores. This 
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was the most wonderful work he did, and 
best showed his remarkable skill as a marks 
man. Little bits of brick, as small as the 
end of your thumb, slot machine slugs, pen 
nies and all sorts of little things like that 
were thrown into the air and the unerring 
marksman hit every one of them and sent 
them singing into space. 

“To show the cleanliness of the Peters 
semi-smokeless cartridge, the captain fired 
two hundred shots from a .22-calibre rifle 
without cleaning or stopping only long 
enough to fill the magazine, and when the 
two hundred shots had been fired the gun 
was as clean as though not more than one 
shot had been fired.” 


THE NEW CENTURY ROD. 


The Outdoor Life man had the pleasure 
during the past month of going through the 
factory of the New Century Rod & Bait Co., 
Holland, Mich. They occupy a large stone 
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ing nets and gaff hooks is the very finest 
made. 

Their New Century Rod (cut shown here- 
with) is a most perfect piece of workman- 
ship, made of the finest quality of steel tub- 
ing, with line guides on the outside and pat- 
ented reversible handle. The rod automat- 
ically locks at any length, making three rods 
in one—a long fly rod, a fine bait-casting 


bn 
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and brick building, with concrete floors and 
che most up-to-date machinery necessary for 
the successful carrying on of their business. 
Their machinery for turning out rods, land- 


Goes eh _—) 
rod, or a trolling stub. The company has 
some special offers to make fishermen—both 


the trade and the active man—so you should 
write them soon. 


THE INDIANS’ TRIBUTE TO F. S. HARRISON. 


Missing today the sturdy oak, 
We, pausing where the monarch fell, 
Think less upon the shattering stroke 
Than how so long it stood—and well. 


In the measure of countless moons, mark- 
ing the passing of men and of seasons, of 
sunny days and dark, we have noted this 
noble tree, stopped in its grateful shade or 
sought the protection of its broad spread of 
boughs, until it seemed to become part of 
our life, indispensable to our comfort and 
convenience. Therefore, now we mourn its 
fall with selfish fealty—for what it was to 
us. * But even so, we recall with pride its 
life of usefulness, remembering the good 
that was and thus mellowing our grief for a 
friend that is no more. 

Thus of old spoke the Wise Man of the 





The Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., an- 
nounce that they are now ready to supply 
their well-known Featherweight rifle with 
the takedown feature. Since placing the 






Featherweight pattern on the market, they 
have had an increasing demand for it as a 
takedown, particularly by sportsmen who 
desire an ideal light and compact hunting 
arm, weighing only 6% Ibs. 

A new exclusive Savage feature—inter- 
changeable barrels—has been embodied in 
this arm, whereby the operator can by sim- 
ply removing the fore-end change the cali- 


Woods, and even so it is with us in the tid- 
ings that Frank §S. Harrison—Chief Battle 
Axe—has crossed the Great Divide. So long 
we knew and loved him that sorrow and re- 
gret is softened by the recollection of the 
man. 

And so, in draping his place in the Council! 
of The Indians in the sombre vestments of 
tribal mourning, our sympathy is extended 
to those dearer ones of his own fireside who 
loved and depended upon as we honored and 
respected him. 


Subscribed for the Indians, this 25th day of 
March, 1910. 


TOM A. MARSHALL, 


A LIGHT RIFLE WITH INTERCHANGEABLE SIGHTS 


High Chief 
FRANK C. RIEHL. 
Chief Scribe 
ber of his rifle by merely inserting one bar- 
rel for another, without any further adjust- 


ment of the arm. The rifle is furnished in 
the .303, .30-30 and .25-35 calibers, allowing 


if desired, the following combinations: .303 
and .25-35 caliber, and .30-30 and .25-35 cali- 
ber. 
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of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 


Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOCNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Pair,Cotton,25c. ,Bilk,50c. 
ailed vn Keceipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 





This new production offers not only a va- 
riety of calibers, but one of the lightest, 
compact and most powerful arms on the 
market, and aes a sportsman so com- 
pletely that he is ready for game of any size 
or description. It is equipped with the regu- 
lation metal bead front sight, the only other 
front sight adapted to it being the ivory 
bead at an additional cost of $1.00. It can 
be supplied with any of the regular standard 
rear sights. 20” round barrels. Weight, 
6% lbs. Price, $25.00. Extra barrels, $10.00. 





LEFEVER AGAIN HIGH. 


Mr. C. O. Lecompte, shooting his Lefever 
gun, won high average, breaking 190 out of 
200, at the tournament of the Whiteville Gun 
club, Whiteville, Tenn., March 15th. This is 
simply renewed evidence of the wonderful 
shooting qualities of the Lefever gun. We 
strongly recommend before purchasing a 
new gun that you drop a line to the Lefever 
Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., asking for 
one of their new catalogs. This catalog con- 
tains information that will prove most in- 
teresting to sportsmen. 

The Lefever gun won the world’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic games, London, 
EXngiand, competing against all makes of for- 
eign and American guns. 





MAHER & GROSH CUTLERY. 


We take pleasure in publishing the fol- 
lowing letter merely for the information 
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which it contains. In the purchase of knive 
razors, etc., it pays to get the best, and M: 
her & Grosh carry nothing but the best: 


Boulder, Colo., Nov. 30, 1909. 
Maher & Grosh, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs: I have now been whittling wit 
your make of knives for nearly thirty year 
and have been acting as agent for you fo 
over a quarter of a century. During tha 
time I have myself used nearly every styl: 
of knife of your manufacture from th 
cheapest to the most expensive, and hav 
found them all of exceptional good quality. 

Many of the folks that I have been supply 
ing with knives now insist on having Mahe: 
& Grosh knives or none at all. In my thirt, 
years’ experience I have never seen a knif: 
blade which was too soft, and onl) 
one which broke from a flaw. It was in a 
25-cent knife and you replaced it free of 
charge to me. [I could write a book telling 
about my satisfactory experiences with your 
knives, axes, razors, shears, etc., but believ: 
your goods now to be so well known that it 
is unnecessary. As I contemplate moving 
away from Boulder I request that you ap 
point Arthur C. Wright in my place here. 


OSCAR N. REED. 





99 OUT OF POSSIBLE 100. 


Allentown, Pa.—High scores were the prin- 
cipal features at the third annual registered 
shoot, held under the auspices of the Lehigh 
Valley Shooting Association on the associ- 
ation’s grounds at Albright hotel, yesterday 

The work of several individuals was phe 
nomenal. C. T. Kramlich was the high man 
for the day, breaking 99 targets out of a pos 
sible 100. 

Mr. Kramlich used an A. H. Fox gun. 





A SCHOOL FOR SPORTSMEN. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Omaha, Nebraska, is just closing its tenth 
year of success. This institution was the pio- 
neer in advocating the teaching of taxidermy 
by mail. Mr. J. W. Elwood, who is at the head 
of this institution, originated the idea of 
teaching sportsmen everywhere to mount and 
preserve their own trophies. When the schoo! 
first started there was some question as to 
whether the art could be taught successfully 
in this way, but every doubt has now been 
removed, for the school has stood the test of 
time and stands today as the only taxidermy 
school in the world. A number of other 
schools have been started in different parts 
of the country, but for various reasons have 
suspended; but this one school has gone 
ahead year after year until it is now known 
from coast to coast and in many foreign 
countries, 

The lessons have been revived from time 
to time, and at present their complete corre- 
spondence course consists of forty lessons 


- covering every branch of taxidermy in a 


thorough, simple and systematic manner, and 
the testimonials of thousands of students is 
ample proof that the school is delivering the 
goods. 

The editor of Outdoor Life has thoroughly 
investigated this school and has known for 
years that it is doing great work among 
sportsmen. We recommend this school un- 
nm Pag = A to every hunter, outdoor lover and 
angler who has any desire to keep and pre- 
serve his choice trophies, and this ought to 
apply to all of you. The school is reliable in 
eer way and you need not hesitate to pa- 
tronize it for you will get value received for 
your money, and a great deal more. 
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A TIP TO CAMPERS. 


There are probably at least a thousand 
readers of Outdoor Life who would buy a 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket if they really un- 
derstood its value to campers. The next 
thing to a personal! inspection is a careful 
consideration of the literature that the Met- 
ropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass., will 
gladly send you on request. e have read 
their circulars, examined the “Pocket,” and 
what is more, have personally used one on 
several trips (including packing trips to Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Old Mexico), and are 
frank to say that the more we use it the more 
attached we become to it. That is why we 
want our readers to become familiar with it 
by sending .for their circulars which illus- 
trate and describe the “Pocket.” They will 
give you a good idea as to what it is like 
and also tell you what many campers think 
of it. 





NEW SPINNING FLIES. 


The J. T. Buel Co., Whitehall, N. Y., the 
original inventors of the trolling spoon, and 





.mong the most reliable tackle manufactur- 
ers in this country, have put out an im- 
proved method that changes a dead fly to a 
live one, the small gold rings imitating a 
live fluttering fly. Write them for circulars. 





THE NEW SAVAGE 1909 .22 CALIBRE 
REPEATER. 


This arm has been designed and built to 
meet the requirements of those desiring a 
high-class .22 calibre repeater at a compar- 
itively low price, and contains the following 
advantages: Base of manipulation, rapidity 
of fire, accuracy in aim, increased velocity 
and penetration. 

This new model is similar to the Savage 
1903 model except that it is equipped with a 
20” round barrel, straight stock and shot- 
gun butt. Its action is also almost identical 
with the model 1903, embodying its many dis- 
\inctive points and essential features. It is 
‘f the famous box magazine type, the mech- 
anism being so arranged that it will carry 
three len s of cartridges, either separately 
or collectively, and when the last shot Is 
fired the magazine is automatically locked, 
preventing the snapping of the firing-pin on 
an empty chamber, and showing the opera- 
tor that his arm is empty. 

The rifle is equipped with a solid top, 
thereby seesring absolute safety to the user, 
the ejection being from the side and away 
from the shooter. It is made in the take- 
down type, and is easily taken apart for con- 
venience in cleaning and carrying by simply 
removing the thumb screw on the right hand 
side of the receiver. 

It. shoots three lengths of cartridges—.22 
short, .22 long, and .22 long rifle, in one arm 
without change of mechanism. 

The arm is perfectly balanced, equipped 
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Sfeel Fishing Rods 


Go fishing friend, and geta REAL _\ 
rest. Fish Now while fishing’s good. 1° 
Any good fishing tackle dealer willshow ,§ 
you the line of ““BRISTOL” Rods. i 

“BRISTOL” Rodsare used by more ' 
fishermen, wear longer, look better and 
give more satisfaction than any other 
rod of any price, material or brand. 
Fish with a “BRISTOL” and you'll 
understand why. 


For the name of your tackle dealer we 

will send you FREE the beautiful 
“BRISTOL” catalog anda “‘BRISTOL"' Fish 
Hook Remover. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 





with a 20-inch round barrel, browned. 
Weighs 4 Ibs. 10 oz.; price, $10.00. Write for 
catalog to the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y 





NEW FISHING LURES. 


The Vacuum Bait Co., 222 E. Main street, 
North Manchester, Ind.; are advertising a 
line of baits that should prove very success- 
ful. They are called the Vacuum Bass Baits, 
something placed on the market last sum- 
mer for the first time, and which met with 
such success that the company is hardly able 
to keep up on orders. The new swivels 
placed on these baits this year (see adver- 
tisement this issue) combine simplicity and 
strength, and, applied to the individual! hook, 
allow bass perfect freedom in every direc- 
tion with hook, making it almost impossible 
for the fish to disgorge it. 

Write for circulars fully illustrating and 
describing these lures. 





A NOVEL FISH LURE. 


Ans. B. Decker, box 16, Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., has something in the fish lure line 
which excites our interest. We have never 
used it, but hope to the coming summer, and 
thereby be in a position to tell of its merits. 
He calls it a “natural fish lure for bass, 
pickerel, perch, trout—in fact, all kinds of 
fish.” It is called yoptecadle, and that 
name alone in a few years should make it 
world famous. Mr. Decker further says that 




























MARTIN'S 
TNGFISHER 


au| SILK FISH LINES 


. 


Have YOU written for your FREE SAMPLES 
of Martin’s KINGFISHER Lines? Do it now. 
Thousands upon thousands of anglers have already 
written for their free samples. If you are one of 
the few who have not yet received samples of 


KINGFISHER Lines, then get busy at once. 
Cut out the coupon below and send it tonight. 
Don’t wait or you may forget it again. Your 
**Poor luck’’ may be due to using the wrong line. 
Martin’s KINGFISHER Lines are picked by 
experts. Take the samples which we send you 
and go to your dealer and say, ““These are the 
exact lines which I want.’’ If he hasn’t them, 
try some other dealer, or write for our price list. 
We sell by mail only when the local dealer will 
not supply you, The best dealers everywhere 
carry Martin's KINGFISHER 
Lines in stock and recommend 
MARK X BEFORE them as the most perfect fish lines 


ind of fishing for which 

he | samples ol Martin's that can be produced. 

KINGFISHER Lines. Cut 

this coupon out and mail to 
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plainly on a separate sheet. ‘ a 
Fly Casting 4 Kingfisher St. Rockville, Conn. 
Bait Casting 
Bass 

. +s «eee» Brook Trout 

Lake Trout 
Pickerel 
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Grayling 

..-- Salmon 
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mM SILK FISH LINES 


You can’t go wrong with a KINGFISHER 
Line. Every one is guaranteed to be perfect in 
material and workmanship. A new line will be 
given, or your money will be refunded for every 


imperfect KINGFISHER Line. 


Remember that if any fault of any kind de- 
velops (due to an imperfection in material or 


making) in a KINGFISHER Line, you are not 


the loser. 








Because of this unqualified guarantee, the most extreme caution is used by us 
in every smallest detail of the manufacture of KINGFISHER Lines. 


This means that when you hook a “Big ’un’’—no matter how big or how 
gamey—you need not worry about your line. _It will pull to the full strength test 
marked on the package. Try and break one of the 





samples (see opposite page)—only, be careful you G t Th 


don’t cut your fingers when you try it. 


Every genuine bears the word KINGFISHER F REE 


and the picture of the bird. If anybody offers you a sub- 
stitute, go to another dealer, or send your order to us. 


Samples 
of Martin’s KINGFISHER 
Lines. They will be exact- 
ly right for the kind of fish- 
E. J. Martin’s Sons ing which you mark in the 
coupon on ye opposite 
Kin gfis page. Don’t fish blindly. 
‘ her St. Use the right lines and be 
an expert. 
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“a few drops applied to either line or arti- 
ficial bait—minnow, worm, fly, spinner or 
plug—is sure to show results in a big 
catch.” It sells for $1 a bottle, postpaid, 


A WORLD-FAMOUS REEL. 


Talbot & Co., the fishing reel manufactur- 
ers of Nevada, Mo., are receiving compliments 
from this and foreign countries on the ex- 
cellence of their reels that are very compli- 
mentary. These reels are strictly of the 
highest grade and it will pay those of our 
readers desiring this grade of goods to write 
for catalogs and further information, Mr. L. 
Bougle of 9 Me de Monceau, Paris, France, 
writes as follows under date of March 23, 
1910: “I am glad to inform you that I have 
won first prize in the light bait casting com- 
petition at the recent Paris tournament, 
using one of your reels.” 





THE MOONLIGHT FLOATING BAIT. 


The Moonlight Bait Co., Lock Box F, Paw 
Paw, Mich., are manufacturing a line of baits 
this year that are said to possess some excel- 
lent qualities. Their Self-Glowing Bait is a 
remarkable line, the body of which shines 
brightly in water, but the hooks being prac- 
tically indiscernable. (See advertisement 
this issue showing appearance of bait from 
a daylight photograph, and another cut 
showing the bait photographed in a dark 
room by its own light.) 

This bait is practically weediess and is 
good for bass, muskellonge, pickeral or 
trout. Write for circulars and mention this 
notice. 


NOTES. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company was 
awarded a diploma of honor at the recent 
National Exposition at Quito, Ecuador, South 
America, 


At the weekly shoot of the Gun Club at 
San Bernardino, Calif., March 20th, Mr. H. E. 
Poston, shooting Peters factory loaded shells, 
made high score, 121 out of 125. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. informs 
us that at the second annual championship 
meeting of the South Australian Small Bore 
Rifle Club’s Association held at Adelaide, 
South Australia, January 24th, 1910, thirty- 
four prizes out of the thirty-eight prizes of- 
hs were obtained with the Stevens Ideal 
tifles. 


The Michigan Fish Bait Company, Box 75, 
Port Huron, Mich., has issued a descriptive 
price list of the natural baits which this 
company manufactures; this they will send 
to anyone on request. They have a big line 
of these baits, including preserved angle- 
worms, preserved silver shiners, preserved 
bait frogs, preserved crawfish, preserved 
grasshoppers, salted minnow shiners, etc. 


Here is something of interest to amateur 
photographers: A neat little article has been 
invented and is now on sale, called Meyer’s 
Photometer, made on scientific principles, 
and giving the time for making time expos- 
ures in dull and cloudy weather with film 
or plate cameras, thus securing a good pic- 
ture every time. Write for further particu- 
— hy Jos. P. Meyer, 13 Anson Place, Roches- 
er, 


Mr. Berbard Glaser, the well known pistol 
expert, formerly connected with Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. and The Hopkins & 
Allen Fire Arms Co., is now connected with 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., as one of 
their experts. Mr. Glaser is one of the best 
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known pistol and revolver shots of this coun- 
try and has shown some wonderful results 
with the Savage Automatic, which he is now 
effectively introducing. 


The Warner instrument Co., Beloit, Wis., 
manufacturer$ of speedometers for automo- 
biles and other accessories, have a 
branch store in Denver, the Auto 
Equipment Co., 1518 Broadway, where 
not only a full line of these instruments can 
be seen, ut from which place catalogs are 
sent to intending purchasers. The Warner 
speedometers are absolutely the best of this 
class made in the country—the editor of Out- 
door Life can so attest, because he has used 
one on his car for a year—and we hope our 
readers will peruse their advertisement in 
this issue. 


The Southern Pacific Ry. Co. has issued 
an elaborate booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing the famous Paso Robles Hot Springs, 
Calif. These springs are the half-way house, 
so to speak, between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. No one. should visit California 
without stopping at Paso Robles Hot Springs. 
This has been made easy by the Southern 
Pacific and Pullman companies giving stop- 
over privileges on railroad and sleeping-car 
tickets. These booklets may be had by ap- 
plying to C. 8S. Fee, G. P. A., Southern Pacific 
Ry. Co., San Francisco, or from W. K. McAl- 
lister, General Agent, Denver. 


The Stevens new No, 622 repeating shot- 
gun, trap shooter grade (Brown's latest pat- 
ent), is offered on attractive advertising 
terms to all gun clubs and trap shooting or- 
ganizations issuing programs in connection 
with their shoots. This repeating model is 
the effort of the international authority, 
John Browning, who declares in regard to 
the new Stevens gun, “The last has been said 
in repeating shotguns.” The J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., is anxious 
to hear from each and every shooting or- 
ganization contemplating holding a tourna- 
ment in the immediate future, so as to enable 
the company to make a special offer relat- 
ing to the No 522 model. 


At the annual prize shoot of the Williams- 
burg Shooting Society, Brooklyn, N._ ¥Y., 
March 20th and 2ist, L. P. Ittel tied for firs 
place in the continuous match with a per- 
fect score of 225 out of a possible 225. Bull's 
Eye Match was won by Mr. M. Baal with al- 
most a dead center shot, Mr. Wm. Keim be- 
ing second. All three of these gentlemen 
used Peters cartridges. These cartridges 
were shot by 11 out of 15 of the prize win- 
ners in the continuous match, and seven out 
of eight prize winners in the Bull’s Bye 
match, including the first five. The showing 
made by Peters ammunition in this tourna- 
ment and in the Pittsburg and New York .22 
caliber indoor tournaments is merely a con- 
tinuation of the records established by these 
goods during a period of more than 
twelve years. 


At Butte, Mont., March 25th, the team 
composed of Messrs. Anderson, Booth, Lorens, 
Holmes and Crawford, representing the 
Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, in the National 
Rifle Association inter-club matches won 
from the Ft. Pitt team of Pittsburg by the 
remarkable score of 985 out of a possible 
1,000, which is the highest score made by 
any team in this series of matches, and so 
far as known, is the record score for five- 
men teams under the conditions. The five 
qeamente named, by their up | string of 
igures and their consistently high scores 
have attracted the attention of rifle shooters 
all over the country and are acknowledged 
to be marksmen of the highest order. They 
attribute their success, in a very consider- 
able measure, to the use of Peters semi- 
smokeless cartridges. 

; 








